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CHAPTER T. 

" Going out in the raiu at this time of 
night, Mrs. Dclmar ? You'll just be getting 
youraelf bad again, that you will ; and then 
who ia to nursH you, I sbonki like to know ? " 

The time was eight o'clock, on a wet autumnal 
evening— the place was the passage of a small 
lodging-house in the little seaside town of 
Weatertou— ^the speaker, the stout, loud-voiced 
mistress thfieof, blocking up the doorway as 
she spoke, so as effectually to preveut the 
deprecated exit. 

"Thauk you, Mrs. Biggs/' returned tiie per- 
son addressed, a thin, delicate-looking widow 
lady, between fifty and sixty years of age, in 
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very rusty black, over which she had wrapped 
a coarse thick shawl. " I am not afraid of the 
weather — I am well wrapped up. The rain 
seems nothing to signify." 

"Oh no — nothing at all — ^in ieourse not — 
rather pleasant than otherwise, I should say, for 
a lady as coughs half the night, keeping every- 
body awake. It can't be Miss Sibthorpe as you 
must be asking after noWy poor lady, so youVe 
no call to go getting your feet wet, that I can 
see." 

"Well, Mrs. Biggs, I have no wish to get 
my feet wet, but I must just see how my niece 
is after such a trying day." 

" Ah, well, it has been a trying day, no doubt, 
though they do say, ^ Happy is the dead as the 
rain falls on, for it was terribly wet at the 
cemetery ; and a raw, cold day for a funeral is 
about the worst you can have. But it all went 
oflF very well, if you want to know. There's my 
neighbour, Mrs. Marline, has just been telling 
me it was the grandest percession of carriages 
and feathers she ever see — and she's seen a few, 
for she never misses none — how she finds the 
time, I can't say — I know I can't manage to be 
trapseing about half my days as she do — but 
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every one to their liking— it's a queer taate 
to run after funerals as some do— but I 
suppose 'practice makes perfect/ and theyTl 
know how to behave when their own turn 
comes," wound up Mrs. Biggs, with a grim 
facetiousness that seemed to give her consider- 
able satisfaction. 

" It is well to keep our own turn in mind to 
be sure," said Mrs. Dehnar, who had st^ 
calmly patient during this speech, but had not 
yielded an inch of ground. The refined 
gentleness of her voice and manner always 
gave Mrs. Biggs the impression that she 
might be easily bulUed, and her own waxed 
more dictatorial in consequence. 

" You think of yours so often, ma'am, that 

you want to huny it a Uttle, don't you?-going 

out m such Weather, just to bring on your 

kitis agam, and have every one up in the middle 

of the night, to light the fire, and I don't know 

what aU ; but there, you must just find a nurse 

If you do, for I can't be on my feet aU day and 

all mght too, and never undertook it, and don't 
mean ! 

"You are perfectly right, Mrs. Biggs," re- 
pUed her lodger, a. quietly as before. "Krha^ 
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you will have the goodness to let me pass. 
Thank you. I am sensible of the truth of what 
you observe — I am very troublesome when 
really ill ; but I am going to inquire after my 
niece all the same." 

" And how do you expect the poor thing to 
be, with such a parcel of people in and out of 
the house as she has had this day to my certain 
knowledge ? They tell me Miss Sibthorpe, 
poor dear, had a list put down of all as was to 
be asked, and what they was to have for lunch 
— and it was more than she'd have ordered for 
her own table for a month ; and of course, if 
Miss Kivers didn't see to everything herself it 
wouldn't have been right. I should say she'll 
only be fit for her bed when all's done ; and if 
she stayed between the blankets for a week it 
wouldn't make up for the little sleep she's had 
the last six months. So to go and get your 
'kitis again, and give her another job, will 
indeed be kind. But there, it's no concern of 
mine, ma'am, only please to say how late you 
mean to be, as the girl has enough' to do all 
day, without sitting up, nobody knows how 
late, to let people in." 

** I shall not keep her sitting up for me," was 
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Mrs. Delmar's answer, as she at last made her 
way out, and took refdge firom her landlady 
under her umbrella. Certainly it was as un- 
pleasant an evening for a walk as she could 
have selected ; but that did not trouble her at 
all, her mind was too full of the person she 
was going to see, and the change that had 
taken place in her circumstance& 

In earlier, wealthier days, she had been the 
kindest of Mends to her sister's child; since 
then she had become her only earthly treasure, 
and for the last five years their intercourse had 
been painfully limited — ^their poverty, though 
not their will, consenting. During that period 
Leonor Rivers had been in the service of Miss 
Sibthorpe, an eccentric old lady, well known in 
Westerton for her arbitiary temper and econo- 
mical habits. In the combined capacity of 
secretary, housekeeper, and nurse. Miss Eivers 
had found ample employment for every hour of 
the day, very often of the night also ; and the 
decease of Miss Sibthorpe, though it terminated 
her engagement, had left so much business on 
her hands, that she had begged her aunt would 
defer her visit till the pompous funeral was over. 
Mrs. Delmar had waited accordingly, with the 
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patient endurance that was her last defence 
against the minor evils of life. Poverty, priva- 
tion, solitude, only broken by intercourse with 
rude and vulgar minds, were borne by her as 
her coarse sh?,wl bore the raindrops ; those, who 
like Mrs. Biggs, imagined her an easy subject 
for patronising tyranny, little understood the 
indomitable high blood that flowed through that 
slender frame, revealing itself in spite of every- 
thing, in her upright carriage, and light, grace- 
ful tread. She never complained, and she had 
very few acquaintances in the place to whom 
she could have complained had she wished it, 
and her troubles were known only to herself and 
her God — for not even her darling Leonor was 
aware what they really were. But one was 
known to both, and that was Leonor's own fate. 
It was not that her own poverty compelled 
her to accept her niece's support — this was only 
lieceiving back what she had given, and would 
gladly give again ; it was the manner in which 
that support was earned that made the poor 
widow's bread so bitter, and gnawed her heart- 
strings through many a sleepless night. To 
give up her darling to a stranger was hard 
enough, but to know that darling was being 
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worked without mercy, not from any motives 
of unkindness, but because it was Miss Sib- 
thorpe's way of getting as much as possible for 
her money, had been such a trial, that her pre- 
sent sensation, instead of dread for the future, 
was that of intense relief at deliverance from 
the past. 

" I wonder what the dear chUd will wish to 
do ? " she thought — for Leonor was always a 
child in her eyes, though in the full vigour of 
womanhood — " whether she will be looking but 
for another situation, or would try what we 
could do together — taking pupils perhaps, or 
letting lodgings ? I have studied Mrs. Biggs 
long enough, I should think, to make ine a. pro- 
ficient in the art of making people uncomfort- 
able. K that poor ill-tempered woman has 
only left her twenty pounds, it will be some- 
thing; it would give us a start, and not be 
more than is really her due, after all the extra 
trouble she has had. But Leonor expects 
nothing, I know, and she has her reasons. God 
knows what we shall do, but I don't. Be will 
help us, somehow — He always does. And the 
woman is dead and buried, and I have not 
begun yet to try and forgive her. I wonder 
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how I am to expect help under the circum- 
stances I " 

The rain was ceasing, and she was glad to 
put down the umbrella, and make use of its 
support along the dirty street, which was apt to 
become very slippery in wet weather — the mud 
feeling like a treacherous paste. Bolton Road, 
where she lodged, was about half a mile from 
Granville House, as Miss Sibthorpe's residence 
was called, which stood in a garden looking on 
the sea, and as Mrs. Delmar turned towards the 
entrance she was met by the swooping gale, 
coming in from the south-west, and was driven 
for a moment against the post of the gate. 
Before she could recover herself, a carriage 
drove rapidly out, and by the light of the lamp 
she caught sight of a face she knew well — 
altered as it was since she had seen it last. It 
was too closely linked with cruel memories to 
be ever forgotten. 

" What can he have had to do there ? " As 
the question crossed her mind, the answer 
presented itself. James Gawford, whatever 
her remembrances of him might be, was 
now in a respectable position, and connected 
with more than one well-known institution 
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favoured by Miss Sibthorpe. No doubt he had 
been showing his regard for her memor}' by 
personal attendance at her funeral — perhaps, 
had been remembered in her will. And a bitter 
smile curled the widow's delicate lip as she 
struggled on against the wind, and forced her 
thoughts away from the dangerous past She 
had nearly reached the front door before she 
perceived another carriage waiting there, and 
when she did so, was half disposed to turn 
back. But the walk, and the weather, and this 
last rencontre, had shaken her so much, she 
felt a little rest had become necessary ; and as 
she had sometimes done lately, when inquiring 
after the deceased, she quietly turned down the 
path that led to the offices. 

The household of the late Miss Sibthorpe had 
consisted, besides herself and her secretary, of 
an old man and his wife ; the latter had long 
known and loved Mrs. Delmar and her niece, 
and met the tired lady with a genial welcome. 

" Is it you, ma'am ? Come in 1 Dear, how 
wet your shawl is ; take it off, and let me hang 
it up to dry. We have a good fire to-night, 
anyhow," nodding significantly at the blaze in 
the kitchen grate, " for there's been cooking 
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enough for a month. We're all in a muddle, 
you see, ma'am," as Mrs. Delmar followed her 
into the kitchen, and stood wearily drying her 
wet skirts at the fire. " Such a lot there has 
been to clear away, and wash up, after the com- 
pany. As handsome a luncheon they had, too, 
as ever was put upon table, and plenty of 
gentlemen there was to eat it ; some had come 
from Lunnon by train, and is only just gone. 
You see, there was wine and cake before the 
funeral, and then, when they. all came back, 
there was the will read, and then they went to 
luncheon, and sat a long time over it, and then 
there was coffee made and handed round, and 
with one thing and another, we've been on the 
go all day J as one may say. I've only just 
shipped off the two young men from Stafford's, as 
helped to wait ; and glad I was to see their backs, 
stuck-up, conceited young chaps, thinking much 
more of their own hair and ties, than of what 
they'd got to do. Duncan and me was just 
saying, when all was sided up and settled, we'd 
have a cup o' tea, for it's been upstairs and 
downstairs, with one thing and another, all this 
blessed day. Poor dear lady, her orders were 
all carried out to the very letter, as Duncan 
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says, and if ahe don't rest in her grave, it won't 
be no fault of ours— we've done our best to 
please her, and always did." 

" My niece is still engaged, I think," said 
Mi-s, Delmiir, iia aho shivered over the noble 
' fire. Mias Sibthorpe bad been a strict 
economist in the matter of fuel, but in honour 
of her obsequies the rule had been broken 
through to the great im-rease of the general 
comfort. Hannah had been well drilled in 
the regulations of her household, but con- 
sidered it quite a natural state of things that 
her mistress, after having saved and spared 
all her life, should be reverenced by extra 
expenditure at her burial. She would have 
gone into all the details of the luncheon, 
and the number of people who had been 
fed in that house since early morning, but 
the ringing of the drawing-room bell gave her 
thoughts a different turn. 

" That'll be for the door — Mr. Longley must 
be going at last. He's had enough to do all 
this week, him aud Mias Rivera, taking lists 
of everything in the house, and turning out 
all the drawers and boxes, and burning old 
papers and letters, enough to choke a body. 
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He's a nice gentleman, is Mr. Longley, and 
my poor lady, she thought a deal of him, 
and his being so clever in business — she told 
me, more than once, he were the cleverest 
man of business she ever knew ; and she gave 
him all the trouble she could, poor dear. 
She loved to see people at work, she did; 
it seemed quite to cheer her up like, and 
the less she could do herself the more she 
took out of others. There, ma'am," as the 
door was heard to close, and the wheels to 
roll away, " all is clear at last, and the sight 
of you will do Miss Kivers good. She wants 
it, I know. Well?" as old Duncan came 
in, and made his bow to Mrs. Delmar, "all 
gone at last, ain't they ? " 

It was not Duncan's habit to respond 
directly to every appeal of his partner, and 
he only replied by taking down a small tray, 
with the remark, "You just get Miss Kivers 
her tea, and look sharp. Will you please 
to go in to her now, ma'am? I'm going 
to take the lamp into the tea-room — there 
is a good fire there." 

The widow started from a reverie ; mechani- 
cally smoothed down her dress, and hung her 
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ahawl on her arm. Hannah, in obedience to 
her husband's order, began bustling with cups 
and saucers. 

"You'll stay and take a cup with Miss 
Rivers, ma'am, ■ won't you ? And if you can 
persuade her to eat a bit of chicken ; I saved 
it for her juat iu time, before those young 
fellows could lay hands upou it, and I know 
she has hardly tasted a morael to-day." 

" I will do my best, Hannah," said Mrs. 
Delmar, with a faint smile, thinking to herself 
what a change a few days had made. Never 
before, unless by rare and formal invitation, had 
she been offered refreshment in that house ; 
for if one thing irritated Miss Sibthorpe 
more than another, it was that her secretary 
should enjoy any society more than her 
own. Her jealousy of Mrs. Delmar, because 
Leonor loved her better than any one else 
in the world, had almost amounted to hatred, 
though it was shown in no other way than 
by keeping the aunt and niece apart. Behind 
their backs she always spoke well of them ; 
of low origin herself, she highly appreciated 
good birth and breeding, and boasted to all 
her acquaintance that Leonor Rivers was "a 
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young lady of a good old family — ^really, 
highly connected — ^her aunt was the daughter 
of the Honourable Philip Escott. You know 
the Escotts are all as poor as mice and as 
wild as hawks, and they have not enough 
to find them shoe-leather, poor things; but 
they are very highly connected, indeed, my 
dear, and Leonor Kivers has been well educated, 
and is quick, willing, and intelligent. She is 
not at all like an ordinary * companion,' which 
means no companion at all.'' 
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CHAPTER II. 

The small apartment into which Duncan 
ushered the descendant of the Escotts, known 
in old-fashioned parlance as the tea-room, had 
only been used by the late owner on special 
occasions, and presented that evening an un- 
wonted aspect of comfort. The fii'e burned 
as brightly as if aware some change had taken 
place in the domestic arrangements, and, curled 
up on the rug, in happy unconsciousness of any 
change at all, Miss Sibthorpe's pet cat and dog 
basked sociably in its warmth. A roimd table 
was already covered with a cloth, and two 
chairs were placed side by side, and as Mrs. 
Delmar's face appeared in the doorway, a 
figure in mourning sprang to meet her, and 
they were locked in each other's arms. Neither 
could speak at first, and Duncan, who pottered 
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in and out as often as lie could, while bringing 
in the tea, could glean nothing from their re- 
marks to comment upon to Hannah afterwards. 

The reunited friends — ^there is no unfitness 
in giving to their aflFection the name of friend- 
ship — could indeed do little in the first few 
moments but stand silently together over the 
fire ; Leonor's strong white fingers clasping her 
aunt's thin hand with a pressure that was 
thoroughly understood. It was well for both 
that Duncan was going backwards and forwards 
with his lamp, and his tray, and did not seem 
disposed to hurry any of his arrangements ; for 
as Leonor would not trust herself to speak till 
he was gone, it gave her time to recover her 
composure. She avoided her aunt's eyes, 
while hovering assiduously about her, feeling 
her dress, still damp from the rain, and ascer- 
taining whether she were not wet-footed as 
well as cold; and Mrs. Delmar quietly sub- 
mitted, though longing to take the initiative 
herself, and make her darling rest. 

There was very little resemblance between 
the aunt and niece ; Miss Sibthorpe had often 
reminded her companion, that no one would 
imagine her mother had been an Escott, a 
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family which all the world knew, or ought to 
know, were not only as wild as hawks, but as 
fair as Scandinavians. Whatever might be 
Leonoras claim to the hereditary wildness, 
there was a touch of the hawk in her keen 
bright eyes, which could either sparkle with 
humour or flash with indignation — eyes which 
Miss Sibthorpe had learned to read and secretly 
to hold in reverence, for though they were 
often forbearing, and latterly always com- 
passionate, they had never been found to 
flatter. 

She was at this time about seven and 
twenty — old enough to make her speak of 
herself as much older ; indeed, during the last 
few months, she had felt as if all remains of 
her youth were being worried out her for ever. 
But she was, in fact, a remarkably handsome 
woman, more attractive now than she was at 
seventeen ; with a clear olive complexion, 
aquiline profile, and well-shaped head, crowned 
with a profusion of soft dark hair — the envy 
of her neighbours, who used to console them- 
selves with the reflection that all those rolls 
and plaits could not be real In Mrs. Delmar's 
eyes she had always been lovely, but she 

YOL. I. 
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thought, as she looked at her to-night, that she 
had never seen any one her equal. 

" That will do, Duncan. Go and have your 
supper; I will ring if we want anything 
more." 

Miss Kivers spoke so decidedly that the old 
man looked up, made a hasty pretence of 
moving a plate half an inch nearer to the tea- 
tray, and withdrew, closing the door quietly 
after him. 

"Poor old fellow,'' said Mrs. Delmar, "he 
has had a tiring day I am sure — ^and so have 
you." 

" Well — ^yes. It is nearly over now, but it 
has been a very long day, and I could not 
have believed that a burial could have been 
so ghastly a thing. I suppose it was all the 
more so from my not being allowed to go to 
the cemetery ; the words of the service might 
have helped me to forget the fuss and the 
feathers and horrible millinery. To me it 
seemed as if there was nothing to be thought 
of all day long, but men coming in and out, 
and incessantly eating and drinking. Perhaps 
it could not be helped — I don't know much 
about it — ^but it has been like a hideous sort of 
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performance going on, and I behind scenes 
helping arrangements — so unlike the burial 
day when you and I were together I " 

" Don't think of it any more, dear, you are 

tired out." 

"Don't you remember how, with all our 
sadness, we felt as if while the whole was 
going on we were drawing nearer the gate 
of the next world, and as if, at last, we could 
see it opened, and a stream of light fall on 
us and on her"? That was Christian burial, 
and this was— I don't know what to call it 
—only that I hope I shall never go through 
such a time again." 

" It was all according to her own wish, of 
course." 

" Yes ; I saw to that, as far as it was left to 
me — I promised her I would. Poor thing, she 
told me at the last, the only drawback about 
me was that I had so cold a heart. I think 
she must be right — I have felt all day as if I 
had no feeling left." 

Mrs. Delmar refrained from comment, and 
stooped to caress the old spaniel, who had 
by this time become aware that it was tea 
time, and intimated that he was quite ready. 
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" Who has charge of these poor things, 
Leonor ? " 

"I have. Come, you shall have your tea, 
my dog, for you have been as good as gold 
all day. Sit here close by me, Aunt Maxy, 
and I will tell you all about it." 

But she seemed to find her story diflBcult 
to tell, and busied herself with her hospitable 
duties, first to her unwonted guest, and then 
towards the two petted favourites, who were 
quite accustomed to her attentions. Mrs. 
Delmar asked no questions; indeed, she was 
more anxious at the moment that Leonor 
should take the refreshment she so much 
needed, than that the subject of her future 
should be discussed; and she prevailed upon 
her at last to sit still and begin her meal. 
When she had once begun, the healthy appetite 
asserted itself, and her cheek gradually im- 
proved in hue, and her voice in steadiness 
of tone. She was less exhausted and more 
herself. 

**We will not disturb Duncan just yet," 
she said, when they both rose from table. 
"We can have a quiet talk first before I 
ring. That reminds me — ^how could I forget 
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all this time ? — you are not thinking of walking 
home to-night ? " 

" Why not, love ? " 

" Why not ? Because I won't hear of it I 

am not going to k;t. you risk your life in the 
damp and told ; your walking here was quite 
imprudent enough." 

" So Mra. Bigga told me." 

" Mrs. Biggs is a sensible woman, and so am 
I — 80 sensible, that 1 have been dreading the 
idea of being alone to-night. I felt as if that 
bell of hers would ring directly I went to sleep." 

"But, my love, 1 have brought nothing 
with me. I told Mrs. Biggs I should not 
keep them waiting. Perhaps I had better 
be going soon. It has left o£F raining." 

"Perhaps you would sit quietly by the fire, 
and let me have my own way. We will have 
up that good Hannah, and take her into the 
council." 

Hannah came, wiping her hands on the 
clean apron she had hastily tied on, and her 
temper quite unruffled by her husband's snub- 
bing, though he had consoled himself for 
hearing nothing in the tea-room, by being 
mysteriously reticent in the kitchen. 
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'' Hannah, Mrs. Delmar must sleep here 
to-night You will manage it, won't you ? '' 

'^ Oh dear me, yes, Miss Bivers. I was just 
telling Duncan as it were a bad night for her 
cough, so wet as it were when she came in. 
Shall I step round to Bolton Road, and fetch 
your things, ma'am? It won't take me ten 
minutes, and then 111 get the room ready 
when I come back.'' 

"Mrs. Delmar will share my roonu Do 
go, Hannah, as quick as you can. You know 
what she will want, and teU Mis. Biggs the 
rest will be fetched to-morrow morning, so 
she may put a bill in her window. She has 
seen the last of her lodger for the present." 

" 'Deed, and I'm heartily glad of it," 'said 
Hannah, curtseying and smiling, "it's right 
you should have some one to take care of you 
now, Miss Rivers." 

" Yes ; I want a great deal of looking after. 
Run, there's a good Hannah, and then you will 
be the sooner back, for we shall all be glad to 
rest after the day's work." 

"Well," said Mrs. Delmar, "as I am not 
consulted, I suppose it must be as you and 
Hannah please, but I warn you that Mrs. 
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Bi^ was not in a very placid humour at 
my coming away, bo I do not know what 
she will say about my not going back." 

" Hannah will not mind that," said Leonor, 
while Hannah grinned with such good-humoured 
superiority that it was as well Mrs. Biggs did not 
see it It quite satisfied Mia. Deknar, who at 
once gave her the few inatructions she had to 
give, and Hannah departed with as much alacrity 
as if she had been doing nothing all day. 

" Now, love," said the widow, when she was 
again alone with hex niece, " wiU you relieve 
my anxiety, and tell me what this means ? " 

"It means, Aunt Mary, that my poor mistress 
has left me the use of this house and furniture at 
a nominal rent, and an annuity of ^150 during 
the lifetime of Rufus and pussy, on condition 
that I never sleep out of the house. I have 
liberty to let as many of the rooms as I please, 
provided I reside in the remainder, and take 
care of these old friends. Mr. Longley is executor 
and trustee, and be is to keep the house in repair, 
pay taxes, and receive the rent — a mere trifle, 
for form's sake. If the servants remain with 
me, an allowance is to be made for their wages, 
and they also receive a gratuity ; if I dismiss 

I 
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them, I am to pay their successors myself. The 
main object as you perceive, is to secnre, as far 
as possible, the comfort of her pets, whom 
nobody would ever care for as we do ; but I 
must feel, too, that she is doing me a kindness, 
for now I have a home for you, and if I am to 
stay here for an indefinite period, you, at least, 
must stay with me.*' 

" And if you do not fulfil your part, my love 
— what then ? " 

** K I do not fulfil my part, or if anything 
happen to me or my charges, Mr. Longley is to 
open a sealed paper in his keeping, and cany 
out the instructions therein delivered. The one 
restriction laid upon me is, that I never sleep 
out of this house." 

*' On account of these two creatures ? " 

^'Exactly. She was always in an agony 
about poor old Rufus whenever he went out, 
unless I was with him, and I believe she thought 
he would die of neglect unless he were under 
my care. Poor Bufiis, he was fonder of me than 
of her at last, and I am glad we are not obliged 

to part. 

And she stroked the glossy head of the old 
spaniel, who wagged his tail sleepily in return. 
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" Then you have agreed to the conditions, 
and mean to keep the servants ? " 

'^ That is my present intention. Mr. Longley 
recommends it, and will lose no time in looking 
out for lodgers. To-morrow we will consult 
about the rooms we shall want for ourselves, 
and give up yours at Bolton Eoad. Thank God 1 
we are together again." 

" Thank God ! " said Mrs. Delmar softly. She 
could say that with all sincerity ; she could not 
yet bring herself to speak of or feel gratefully 
towards the deceased. A silence followed, 
during which both sat with their eyes on the 
fixe, and their thbughts occupied with the same 
subject, though probably in diiSerent ways. 

Miss Sibthorpe's bequest was of a piece with 
her whole life. A singular mixture she had 
always been. Suspicious even to harshness 
at times, and at others, blindly credulous ; 
tenacious of power, yet confiding absolutely 
where she did confide, she would trust in the 
fidelity of an adherent, without being even 
aware how tyrannical her egotism appeared ; 
she thirsted for aflfection, praise, reverence — 
and yet chiQed or worried them away from her 
as if they had been hateful. The homage paid 
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at public meetings, or in official letters, to her 
benevolence, made her take special pleasure in 
belonging to certain societies or institutions 
whose representatives did not refuse to court 
her patronage, and as these were, of course, of 
an inferior stamp, both in design and principle, 
it had always been gall and wormwood to her 
secretary to carry on the correspondence. But 
above all she had longed, poor lady, almost 
piteously, to be the first object of Leonor's 
affection — ^longed for it at the very time that 
she was not only taxing her strength, but irri- 
tating her almost beyond endurance by her 
jealousy of Mrs. Delmar. Leonor was to her 
as a favourite slave to a Eoman mistress of old 
— she had bought her, and valued her highly, 
and considered she had the first right to her 
devotion of body and mind. It was a breach of 
loyalty in her to love another better ; and it was 
in the bitterness of a long disappointment that 
she had uttered the reproach her companion felt 
so keenly, " You have so cold a heart 1 " 

How little she understood that heart, which 
had tried so hard to bear and forbear, and which 
she might have won so easily, had she only 
known I A little sympathy, a little consider- 
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ation, one act of thoughtfulness towards the dear 
one whom she treated as a rival, would have 
done for her all that Leonor tried in vain to do 
without. She would gladly have loved her 
mistress — ^it was more natural when they were 
always together, and the elder grew daily more 
dependent on the younger ; but again and 
again would some petty act of tyranny, some 
gaUing restriction imposed by selfishness, some 
fresh revelation of a small mind kill the blossom 
of tenderness, and leave one of the warmest 
hearts in the world unable to do more than pity 
and reject. 

Leonor was quite aware of the meaning of 
her bequest. Miss Sibthorpe could depend upon 
her as on no one else — ^she was sure her arrange- 
ment would secure the happiness of her pet 
animals, and had no scruple in exacting the 
condition attached to her legacy. It did not 
matter how inconvenient such a condition might 
prove ; the house and the dog would not be left, 
and that was the essential point. Then it had 
often been a matter of regret to her economical 
spirit, that a house like hers, in the best situa- 
tion, and with more rooms than she required — 
the furniture and carpets^ at that happy stage 
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of existence when you axe no longer nervous 
about their being spoiled — should be so much 
locked-up capital, when her neighbours were 
realising handsome profits by theirs. To let 
any part while she herself occupied the rest 
would have been a descent from the dignity of 
Miss Sibthorpe of GranviUe House, but it would 
not signify to Miss Rivers, and she could be 
trusted to see after the furniture and the gas, 
and the bolts and bars at night — ^matters which 
weighed on the poor dying woman's mind, as 
she had made them weigh on those of others 
during her past life. And as the only person 
she really trusted besides Miss Rivers was Mr. 
Longley, her solicitor, she felt safe and easy 
that those two would see to everything between 
them. 

Mr. Longley, fortunately for her, was an 
upright man as well as a good lawyer, and the 
large powers with which he was invested could 
not have been lodged in safer hands. He had 
an old family friendship for his eccentric client, 
and a strong personal regard for her secretary, 
and he had done his utmost to get rid of the 
obnoxious clauses which interfered with her 
freedom ; but though his advice was taken in all 
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money arrangements, Miss Sibthorpe would not 
be persuaded to relax this exercise of tyranny, 
and Leonor's tenure was forfeited if she slept 
out of the house. 

" She has not slept too much since she has 
been in it,'' he thought, good-humouredly, " so 
she will be able to make up for lost time ; but 
who but you would have wished to spoil a well- 
earned reward by such a coaditioa a« this ? " 

To Leonor it seemed a mere matter of 
course ; and her only difficulty was in forgiving 
herself for feeling, as she said, so cold-hearted 
towards one she had lived with so long, and 
who had remembered her, at the last, so much 
more liberally that she had ever expected. 

" Ah 1 " she thought, as she sat at her aunt's 
feet that evening, resting her handsome head 
against her knees, " you might have made me 
love you, poor thing, if you would ; but you 
almost drove me to feel as if love were stamped 
out of my nature. And now it is too late ; no 
legacy can buy what I would freely have given 
if only it had been possible. Perhaps it was 
my own fault ; perhaps I am cold-hearted. I 
know I am irritable and impatient. I may 
have missed my opportunity, have had work 
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set before me and failed in doing it. God 
forgive me in His mercy, for the night is come, 
in which no man can work, thoogh he would 
give his life for another hour of the day ! " 

The tears rose slowly to her eyes, as her 
heavy heart thus commnned with itself; and 
Mrs. Delmar, who respected her feelings, only 
caressed her silently. It was not the time to 
mention past vexations, or to rebel against the 
arbitrary condition of the legacy. She did not 
know, but she could imagine how sorely bruised 
her darling's feelings had been during the day, 
and these tears were probably a relief, and 
would soothe her before going to rest One 
question, however, she felt must be asked, and 
she pondered over it so long, it came out at 
last almost abruptly. 

"Leonor, what brought James Crawford 
down here ? " 

" Gawford ? " repeated Leonor wearily. " He 
is secretary to a Benevolent Loan Society 
in London, and was invited to attend the 
funeral. She subscribed, I think ; at one time 
she advanced him some money. Why do you 

ask?'' 

"Because I saw him as I came up to the 
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gate, and the sight of him made me shiver. I 
hope you have had nothing to do with him." 

"Chiefly reading and answering his letters. 
Very plausible they were, and very smooth 
spoken is he ; but I never trusted them or 
him." 

" Did Miss Sibthorpe leave him anything ? " 

" No ; and I believe he was very much dis- 
appointed. Mr. Longley hinted as much, and 
that he used unbecoming language on the 
subject." 

"He looked as if he had. The very sight 
of him as he passed. Leonor, dearest, you will 
have nothing more to do with him now, I 
hope ? " 

^*0h no; his business here is over. I did 
not know you felt so strongly about him, or I 
should have dechned seeing him at aU. He is 
not worth your thinking about in my private 
opinion, and I shall take care he does not 
trouble you again." 

Mrs. Delmar smiled faintly. Her smile 
could at times be like a sunbeam, but at others 
it had an unutterable sadness, such as speaks 
of a hidden sorrow that knows no cure. 

"Never mind my being troubled, dear; I 
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am used to that There are worse evils in the 
world than being spattered with mud by his 
coach wheels, and he would be welcome to do 
it every day, if that would undo the rest that 
he has done. Hark I what was that ? " 

"Talking of coach wheels makes me fancy 
I hear them," said Leonor ; " but who could 
possibly come at this hour ? " 

As she uttered the words the door bell rang 
loudly. 



PUIUaSHED APABTHENTS. 



CHAPTER III. 

For a few momenta the two ladies stood 
looking at each other in silent amazement 
Such a tiling had never been known in Mias 
Sibthorpe's lifetime as the late arrival of an 
unexpected visitor. The only probable solution 
of the mystery seemed to be that something 
had occurred to bring hack some of the funeral 
guests ; yet what motive could any one have 
for such a proceeding, when hotels where 
within their reach ? Leonor stepped to the 
door and Hstened. She could hear Duncan's 
slow movements across the hall, and his 
deliberate fumbling with bolt and chain, as 
if he were protesting by his manner against 
the solecism of such a visit ; then there came 
a parley with a gruff voice on the steps, and a 
shriller one from the vehicle ; apparently in 
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eager inquiry or expostulation; and Duncan, 
as if thoroughly puzzled^ turned to summon 
Miss Rivers, just as she came into the hall. 

"K you please, ma'am," he said, in an 
aggrieved tone, " it's a lady to see my mistress, 
and she wants to come in." 

" You have told her, Duncan ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, but it don't make no odds — 
she's got luggage and children, and is come 
to stop." 

" Oh ! who is that ? " cried a piteous voice 
from the cab. " Who is there I can speak to, 
just for one moment ? Let me out, coachman, 
this minute 1 Do, for pity's sake allow me 
to explain who I am before you send me 
away 1 " 

" Ask the lady to walk in," said Leonor. 

Duncan imwillingly obeyed, and a figure, 
in widow's mourning, sprang up the steps and 
flew into the hall with extended hands. 

"Whoever you are, dear madam, take pity 
on a poor widow and her children. We have 
just arrived from France, and I hoped to find 
shelter with my dear, dear aunt — she would 
not have refused it, I am sure. How dreadful 
to come too late-r^I had no idea she was so 
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ill — I have no home now — I have no money — 
I am utterly destitute — what am I to do ? " 

The manner was theatrical, perhaps, but the 
distress appeared real. It was the autunm 
of 1870, when fugitives from France were 
often appearing in unexpected places, and with 
claims it was hard to withstand ; but a niece 
of Miss Sibthorpe's was a most unlooked-for 
arrival, and Leonor stood, at first, too much 
startled and bewildered to make any reply. 
Before she could recover her voice, the two 
children left in the cab, impatient of further 
delay, scrambled out without waiting for 
permission, and rushed in ; the driver, mean- 
while, seeing them all admitted, began taking 
down their luggage. 

"Is it possible, madam," said Leonor, re- 
gaining her breath with the emergency, " that 
you can be a niece of Miss Sibthorpe's, and 
that I, who was her companion for five years, 
never heard her mention your name ? " 

"Quite possible," returned the stranger 
quickly, "for she was angry with me — my 
marriage was against her will, and was never 
forgiven. But if she had lived to see me a 
widow, and my children without a home, oh 1 
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do you think her arms would not have been 
open to us? Would she not have welcomed 
us to her heart and her house ? You who have 
lived with her five years, are you not certain 
of that ? '' 

''By no means," said Leonor, drily, for the 
pathos of the stranger's language somewhat 
froze her compassion. " Duncan, do you know 
this lady ? " 

" I hope he does, for I know him, and good 
Hannah too," said the stranger. "Surely 
Duncan, you remember me ? " 

" Yes, Miss Felicia, I knows ye now I sees 
ye," admitted Duncan, without committing 
himself by any token of welcome. 

"Then you can testify that I am no 
impostor, in this dear house where my 
happiest hours were spent — only an unfortu- 
nate and widowed refugee. Dear madam, 
if you turn us out, we must go to the police- 
station for shelter — I have, positively, only 
sixpence left — not enough for the cab. We 
crossed from Havre last night, and have hardly 
tasted a morsel, and I have no friend in this 
place, if I do not find one in you 1 If ever 
you loved my poor dear aunt, for her sake 
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be kind to us, and we will aU love you 
all our lives, won*t we, Albert? Go and 
kiss that sweet lady's hand, and ask her to 
take pity on a poor family of wanderers I *' 

The boy, a handsome, keen-looking little 
fellow, stepped forward directly, and went 
boldly up to Miss Rivers, but without the 
slightest intention of doing what he was told. 

" Look here," he said, ** cabby's getting 
waxy. Just lend us half-a-crown, will you ? " 

Leonor smiled good-naturedly, and complied. 
He ran back to the door, told the driver he was 
a cheating rascal, and his horse a ricketty prad, 
and was back before his mother had brought 
out half her sentence of thanks. 

" Now then, mamma, shut up. It's all right, 
only we are a nice lot to take in all in a hurry, 
ain't we ? " turning to Leonor. " But look here, 
I can sleep anywhere ; don't bother about a 
bed for me — only the little one ought to be 
tucked up presently, with something hot to 
drink, or she'll be having no end of croup 
before morning." 

" Now, Albert darling, don't 1 " expostulated 
his mother, evidently dismayed by his frankness, 
" she is only tired — there is no fear of her being 
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ill whatever/' she continued, to Miss Rivers, as 
if afraid lest the name of croup would be suffi- 
cient to pronounce their expulsion. 

"I hope not, indeed," said Leonor, looking 
kindly at the pale and sickly little girl, who hid 
her face fretfully in her mother s skirt " If 
you will come with me, there is a fire in this 
room-you remember it, of course, Mrs. " 

"Caddis," put in the new comer quickly, " a 
well-known name in the musical world, I can 
assure you, though my dearest aunt had her 
prejudices against artist life in every form — 
Yes, I remember the tea-room — only too well. 
Ah, how happy I have been in it! I little 
thought I should ever be here by a stranger's 
invitation — however kind." 

Without staying to reply to these remarks, 
Leonor ushered her unexpected guests into the 
room where her aunt was waiting, whispered a 
a few words of explanation, and invited the 
children to warm themselves at the fire, while 
she busied herself in providing them with some- 
thing to eat. Duncan, still with a grim air of 
protest, received orders to make fresh tea, and 
bring funeral baked meats from the unusually 
well-furnished larder, and though he shook his 
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head disapprovingly, he did not attempt oppo- 
sition. The half-famished travellers were 
quickly supplied with food, but after tasting the 
first morsel, the little girl threw down her 
fork, said she did not like it, and began to cry. 
Albert, who had been vigorously attacking a 
plateful of cold roast beef, jumped up with his 
mouth full, and ran to console his little sister. 

" What is it, Lily ? Don't you fancy it ? 
Then you shan't have any. What would you 
like ? A thin slice of bread and butter with 
some sugar on it ; or an egg, or some bread 
and milk?" 

" She is so delicate," explained Mrs. Caddis to 
Mra Delmar, who was watching the children 
with wistful interest. " Her appetite is very 
small, and she is tired with her long journey. 
Come, chdrie, drink your nice tea, and try and 
eat something, and then you shall go to bed. 
We are safe now, in dear England, and with 
the kindest of friends, and there is nothing for 
my chdrie to cry about now." 

" She doesn't like anything here," said Albert, 
looking up at Leonor ; " but I know what she 
might fancy, if you have got such a thing — a 
houUlon." 
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" My deax boy, we could not think of giving 
all that trouble/' said his mother, who was, 
meanwhile, placidly consuming a very respect- 
able amount of the good fare before her. " She 
is very naughty to be so dainty. Lily, my pet, 
I shall really be vexed with you if you behave 
like this." 

" Poor child," said Mrs. Delmar, tenderly, " I 
do believe a cup of Liebig would really be the 
best thing for her. I dare say there is some 
in the house, Leonor." 

"I will see about it directly," said Miss 
Rivers, rising. 

It was a relief to her mind to find that 
Hannah had returned, and was just listening, 
with open mouth and uplifted hands, to her 
husband's grumbling story of the new arrivals. 

"Dear heart alive, Miss Rivers, ma am, to 
think of Miss Felicia — Mrs. Caddis, I mean — 
turning up just as her poor dear aunt is dead 
and buried. Well, to be sure, and' just come 
from France too, poor creatures — nearly terri- 
fied to death, I dare say. Oh yes, ma'am, there 
is plenty of the beef extract left. I'll make a 
cup hot in a minute, and then there'll be their 
beds to get ready, and she used to be mighty 
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petticlar about her pillows, and the fire in her 
room, and all her comforts. Poor soul, she must 
be thankful to have a roof over her head now. 
And the poor gentleman with the fiddle, is he 
coming after 'em, Miss Rivers ? " 

" Her husband died before they left France. 
Just make a slice of thin toast, Hannah — I 
think the poor child may fancy it" 

" So she may, Miss Rivers, and I am sure if 
there's anything I can do, I'm willing, for my 
poor lady's niece, though she were nigh upon 
kniing her, that's certain. You mind that 
morning she went off, Duncan ? " 

" You mind your toast," growled Duncan ; 
"nobody don't want none o' your chattering." 

"No more they does, and I never du chatter, 
leastways when there's no call to do it, only it 
just seem like yesterday to me, now I think of 
it, when Miss Sibthorpe opens the letter, and 
finds how she'd been took in. * Hannah,' she 
says to me, as hard and stem as you please, 
* never let me hear my niece's name mentioned 
again. She's disgraced herself and me, and 
I'U never see her again to my dying day,' she 
says, and though I didn't think it then, her 
words was true. If they'd been a week sooner 
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it might have shook her — there's no knowing, 
m be bound she never named her to you, Miss 
Rivers, so long as you was with her." 

Never," said Leonor. 

No, nor wouldn't, when once she'd passed 
her word. But she didn't forget neither. It 
was when you first come ma'am, that's just five 
year ago, I mind her saying to me as how a 
young lady were coming to live with her, 
'cause she must have something young to look 
at and to speak to. *I can't abear to see 
none but old faces like my own,' she says. * I 
don't want no poking stupid old women about 
me that mumble their reading, and can't 
understand half one wants done. It's a clever, 
intelligent young lady,' begging your pardon, 
ma'am, ' as I want,' says she, and gives such a 
sigh, I knowed who she were a thinking of." 

Leonor could well imagine that such had 
been the case. It was quite consistent with 
what she knew of Miss Sibthorpe's character, 
that she would carry the wound in her affec- 
tion concealed to the very last — and resent the 
wrong all the more deeply because the wound 
was there. No time, however, could then be 
spared for the details, willingly as Hannah 
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would have entered into them; the accom- 
modation of so many guests required prompt 
activity ; and while the good-tempered servant 
was bustling about with sheets and pillow- 
cases, Miss Elvers returned to the tea-room, 
carrying the basin of soup and dry toast. 

Albert came to meet her at the door. 

"I say, you have been a jolly long time. 
Smells good though — ^give us hold — I know 
best how she likes it. Oh, I tell you what, 
Lily, it's first-rate. You'll be all right when 
you've had it, and then you'll sleep like a top." 

The Uttle girl left off whimpering, rubbed 
her eyes with her hands, and consented to 
taste the tempting spoonful he offered. A 
smile broke over her little wan face, and she 
began at once to eat with an air of satisfaction ; 
while Albert sat close by, watching every 
movement of the spoon, and encouraging her 
to persevere by liberal praises of her wonderful 
goodness. His mother, meanwhile, whose exer- 
tions during the meal had certainly merited 
still higher encomiums, drew her chair to the 
fire, and sat serenely warming her feet, telling 
Lily she was being sadly spoiled, and she was 
positively ashamed of her ; and bestowing such 
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a smile on Leonor^ as must, she felt^ be aii« 
ample reward for her attentions. 

"I am afraid you will find us sad Bohemians, 
Miss Eivers. You know, I dare say, how reck- 
less artists are, quite like children in money 
matters, and enjoying everything that falls in 
their way, without stopping to ask where it 
comes from. We have been such wanderers all 
over Europe, with my poor dear husband, who 
was f^ted wherever he went, that we are hardly 
fit for quiet, steady-going society. Now, my 
dear Albert, you positively will be ill, if you 
eat any more. You are like a little locust, 
you leave the country bare wherever you pass. 
Do take care of Lily's frock ; she is a heedless 
little thing, and when that is spoiled, I am 
sure I don't know where she will get another. 
My poor dear aunt I If she could but have 
seen my children, she would have doted upon 
them. She always liked original people, and 
we are all originals — there is nobody quite 
like us — is there, Albert darling? Don't you 
remember what the people called us ? " 

" Des filous,'' said Albert, promptly. 

"My dear love, how can you repeat such 
words ? Of course I did not mean that rude 
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woman at the lodgings who imposed upon us 
so horridly, but our fellow-travellers to Havre 
— ^they were enchanted with us, Tm sure/' 

" Yes, they called us cherubim," said Albert, 
coolly, "and you une grande niaise, for I heard 
them, and kicked their shins for their pg,ins." 

Albert's reminiscences not being so flattering 
as his mother expected, she only called him a 
saucy darling, and changed the subject. 

Leonor had left the room to assist Hannah, 
while little Lily, satisfied with her supper, and 
won by the kindness of Mrs. Delmar, had 
climbed into her lap, and fallen asleep on her 
shoulder. It seemed all the same to Mrs. 
Caddis who nursed or waited on her darlings, 
so long as they got what they wished for. 
Judging from Mrs. Delmar's dress, she set her 
down as a worthy, humble sort of person, whom 
it would be easy to overpower, and most ex- 
pedient to impress. So she addressed herself to 
that lady with much graciousness, giving her a 
great deal of useful information, geographical 
and topographical, respecting foreign parts, in a 
popular style adapted to her understanding; 
and finding her receive it with patient attention, 
proceeded to dazzle her with accounts of the 
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triumphs achieved by her dear gifted husband 
— one of the first violinists in the world — over 
numerous rivals ; the homage she herself had 
received in consequence ; the brilliance, in short, 
of an artist's life altogether, which made every 
other appear tame and dull Mrs. Delmar, 
who sat gently caressing the tired child on her 
knee, answered only in monosyllables, smiling a 
little occasionally, and more than once losing the 
thread of the discourse altogether in the thoughts 
to which it gave rise. Neither of them heeded 
Albert, who had meanwhile finished a hearty 
supper, and then, finding his time hang on his 
hands, began to clear the table. The ladies 
were first reminded of his existence by a crash 
and clatter at the door, followed by a volley of 
exclamations. 

" Now then, stupid I Where are you shoving 
to?" 

" Now, sir, what are you a-doing with my 
cups and saucers ? Just look at them dirty 
knives on the carpet 1 " 

" Well, whose fault was that ? You can pick 
them up, while I take these to the kitchen. 
Where is it ? " 

" Never you mind, sir ; it ain't no place for 
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you. You just put my things down, will 
you ? " 

" You just get the rest of the crockery, while 
I run off with this. I am goiug to talk to the 
cook. I always do." 

'* You won't find Hannah in the kitchen, sir. 
She's a getting the rooms ready. Now, sir, I 
won't have it. You let them spoons alone." 

There was a struggle and another crash, and 
Albert escaped with his booty, leaving the 
indignant Duncan to pick up what was dropped 
at his leisure. 

" Dear fellow," said Mrs. Caddis, pleasantly, 
" he has been accustomed to make himseK use- 
ful, and he is so handy, I never wish for a better 
courier. So clever and droll, isn't he ? " 

" He seems very independent, certainly," said 
Mrs. Delmar, amused by the expression of the 
old man's face, and the serene unconcern of the 
mother, but more intent on hushing the little 
one on her lap, who had been startled by the 
noise. 

*•' Oh, we are all sad Bohemians," continued 
Mrs. Caddis, who seemed very proud of that 
epithet, " we live from hand to mouth, and wait 
on ourselves, without troubling anybody. If 
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we meet with civilisation, we enjoy it ; if we 
don't, we rough it contentedly. Duncan re- 
members, I dare say, enough of my old naughti- 
ness not to be surprised at my boy's." 

Duncan stopped short in the act of lifting 
his tray, and looked severely at the speaker 
across the butter-dish. 

"Never see such behaviour here, in my 
days, ma'am; and never thought I should 
see it. If this is to go on, I can only say 

He checked the words on his lips, resumed 
his tray, and was half way down the passage, 
when Albert's voice came pealing from the 
distance — *'Here! I say, Jeames, your big 
kettle has tipped over, and there's no end of a 
slop I Look sharp, or the black beetles wiU be 
boiled alive 1 " 

"If you was one of 'em, it would be a 
blessing," growled Duncan, angrily, as he 
trotted away to the scene of action, followed 
by old Eufus, who evidently began to think 
it was time to look about him. As Leonor 
came downstairs, she met the old dog, who 
immediately lay down on the mat with a 
quiet wag of his tail, satisfied that she would 
see to everything, and it would be aU right. 
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'* We are not used to such a commotion, are 
we, Eufus ? " she said, as she stopped to stroke 
his silky head, and receive a caress in return, 
for Eufus had found the way to her heart, 
which his mistress had longed to find in vain. 
Albert came back while she was speaking, and 
overheard the remark. 

" I didn't mean to make a row,'' he said," I 
only wanted to help. I always wait on them, 
you know ; we should have been precious badly 
off if I hadn't, I can tell you." 

*' You take your little sister up to bed," said 
Miss Eivers, good-naturedly; "and when we 
want your help in the housework, we will let 
you know." 

The news that the rooms were ready was 
welcome to everybody, and Lily made no 
opposition to being carried in Albert's arms. 

"You know your way, Mrs. Caddis," said 
Leonor, as she lighted her guests upstairs, and 
they reached the first floor. 

" Oh yes, indeed I do. That was her room, 
and this was mine. May I have it again ? " 

" That one is mine now," replied Miss 
Eivers, " I slept there, to be close at hand in 
the night. I always left my door open, and 

yOL. I. B 
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she touched her hand-bell when she wanted 
anything. Latterly^ her nights were so dis- 
tressing I hardly went to bed at alL" 

" Had she no maid but Hannah ? " 

^'She preferred my attendance to any one 
else. Will you come this way ? I am obliged 
to lodge you higher up.*' 

Mrs. Caddis burst into tears. "Oh dear, 
dear, how sad it all is, to be sure ! Coming 
back like this, and not in time to make 
friends t I am sure as I stand here we should 
have been friends directly if we had come 
together, and then I should have had a home 
of my own, instead of troubling other people. 
It breaks my heart to think of it, it does 
indeed. Oh I what a nice little fire 1 " as 
Leonor opened the bedroom door, "quite a 
treat. Dear me, I used to be taught a bed- 
room fire was almost a sin. I suppose the 
poor dear thing grew less strict in her latter 
years." 

" She was strict enough when I knew her/' 
said Miss Rivers, with a faint smile. She 
did not think it necessary to explain that 
under no circumstances whatever had a bed- 
room fire ever been offered her. She showed 
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Albert into the dressing-room, where a bed 
had been made up, and after leaving him to 
undress, returned to his mother to oflFer any 
help that might be required. Mrs. Caddis 
was profuse in thanks. If she could get her 
darling lily to bed it would be charming, for 
when Lily was tired, she sometimes could be 
very cross — ^as was evidently the case at 
present. The weary child, having been ex- 
cited by her mother's burst of lamentation, 
set up a piteous wail on her own account, 
and it was no easy job to undress her at 
all. The state of dilapidation her clothes were 
in astounded Miss Rivers, who had never seen 
anything like it out of her district; but 
Mrs. Caddis was too well accustomed to the 
circumstance to mind its being noticed. Her 
own wardrobe was in much the same condition, 
as was soon revealed by the unpacking of her 
trunk ; and Leonor could hardly believe that 
any one calling herself a lady, with the use 
of her hands, could endure such rags and 
untidiness. 

"What would her aunt have thought and 
said ? " was a question that passed through her 
mind without finding a reply, while soothing 
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poor little Lily till she dropped asleep on her 
shoulder, and was safely laid to rest on the 
tempting pillow. 

" Poor little thing, she was too tired to re- 
member her prayers," said Miss Rivers, as she 
smoothed the quilt over her little guest. 

" Her prayers I oh dear, she has not begun 
them yet, you know — she is so young. I dare 
say she ought though, now you mention it, but 
we are sad Bohemians — heathens, I may say. 
Artists don't think much of that sort of thing, 
and poor dear Caddis went in for the new dis- 
coveries, and a great deal I couldn't understand, 
but quite different from what we used to learn. 
Times change so, you know." 

" But not truths," said Leonor. 

"No, 'but people change their minds about 
what are truths, and what are not ; and it is so 
bigoted to set one's seK up as certain when clever 
people tell you they don't know. But if you 
ask me which I like the best, I must say there 
was more to care about in the old fashion than 
there was in the new." 

" The time of trouble helps us to see that," 
remarked Leonor, kindly. 

'^ Yes, of course ; and one does as others do. 
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Poor Caddis used to laugh at people who went 
into mourning; said it was aU conventional 
hypocrisy and barbarism, and I don't know 
what ; but as soon as I lost him, I had my 
paramatta, and crape, and things, properly, like 
a Christian. I knew nobody would believe I 
was a widow without them ; and a deal they 
cost. I had to borrow the money to pay for 
them." 

The naivete of this last comment left Miss 
Rivers without any reply to make. She rose to 
withdraw, feeling by this. time nearly as tired 
as little Lily ; but Mrs. Caddis, now seated with 
her feet on the fender, begged her not to be in 
a hurry. 

" I have such a world of things to ask you, 
and talk to you about. Do you know, I have 
positively lost my heart to that good primitive 
aunt of yours, with her old-fashioned, unassum- 
ing manners, such as you hardly ever meet with 
now. People are all so uppish, and self-opinion- 
ated — they think nothing equal to themselves. 
And that reminds me, Miss Eivers — I feel as 
if I had known you so long, you'll excuse my 
talking freely, I am sure — what, may I ask, be- 
comes of this house ? " 
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*' I have the use of it at present." 
" But you cannot want all the rooms." 
" No, I intend letting some of them." 
" Letting lodgings ? Do you, indeed ? What 
would my poor aunt have said ? " 

"1 believe she intended I should do so. 
She suggested the plan, in fact. But you must 
excuse my leaving you now. I suppose your 
little boy is to be trusted to put out his candle ? " 
" Poor Miss Eivers I I know what that 
means. Fire and candle used to be my natural 
enemies. I was never to come near the one, nor 
be trusted to put out the other ; and the number 
of nights it was expected to burn, I am afraid 
to say. But as to my running after Albert to 
see how many inches he uses before morning, 
it is what I cannot undertake. He is much 
more likely to come and see after mine." 

There was nothing more to be said, so Leonor 
wished her good night, and by the time she 
had made her mechanical round of inspection, 
ascertaining that fastenings, fire, and favourites 
were all safe, was sufficiently worn out to be 
glad to take her aunt's advice of deferring all 
discussion to the morrow. Mrs. Delmar, with an 
assumption of authority, which soothed her 
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niece's tired spirits better than anything, assisted 
her to undress, and saw her head laid on its 
piUow before she sought her own. 

" Whether that young woman be more of the 
JUouse or of the niaisCy as the boy said, remains 
to be seen/' thought she ; " but to-morrow will 
be time enough to decide, and at any rate 
something must be done for those children. 
That boy has wit, whatever his mother may be." 

At the moment that this was crossing Mrs. 
Delmar's mind, Albert's head had just peered 
in at his mother's door, with an expression 
of mingled curiosity and mischie£ 

"WeU, mamma?" he asked, in a cautious 
whisper. 

" Well 1 " was the petulant answer, " as we 
did not come sooner, I do not see what we 
have gained by coming at all — ^to be taken in 
as a favour by a stranger, who has got what 
I ought to have. I wish we had been in 
time." 

"Whose fault was it? You would go and 
spend the money, and then of course we had 
to wait for more. We might have been here 
ten days ago, you know." 

"It is always the way. I am bom to be 
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unfortunate, but I do not yet know what 
the will was. Mr. Gawford wrote expressly 
that there was a provision for me in the 
event of my becoming a widow— those were 
his words." 

« And supposing they find out ? '' 

" Hush ! " said she hurriedly, looking round 
as if fearful the words might be caught up by 
the chairs and fire-irons. " I wish you would 
be more careful what you say. Mind now, if 
you go chattering on, and answer all sorts of 
questions without thinking, you wiU get us in 
the most dreadful scrape." 

" I won't do that. I can hold my tongue 
when I please. How is Lily sleeping ? " 

" Very well — don't wake her, for she was 
horridly cross, and will begin shrieking for 
something, as she will for her caf^ au lait 
to-morrow morning, long before there will be a 
chance of getting any." 

" Leave that to me, mamma ; I'U see to it. 
Good-night." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When Leonor Eivers went down the next 
morning, which she did at an earlier hour than 
usual, without disturbing her companion, the 
first sounds that greeted her were those of 
wrangling. There was a strong smell of 
smoke, and of burnt milk from the kitchen, 
the cause whereof wa« speedily explained as 
she approached within reach of the voices. 

**Now, do'ee look here, sir, at the mess 
youVe made, and the smother we re in ! — and 
who told you to take in the milk? I were 
just a-coming, the boy could have waited a 
minute." 

" I dare say, but / couldn't ; and he was 
going to leave such a stingy drop, I am 
very glad I was there. Lily likes a good 
cup full, and she and mamma always have 
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caf^ an lait the first thing, so just take your- 
self out of my way, for I am going to carry it ' 
up at once." 

Leonor appearing at this crisis, found the 
kitchen half full of smoke, Albert in his shirt 
sleeves, and with a very smutty face, pouring 
hot milk into a cup out of one of the bright 
stewpans, none the brighter for having been 
just taken off the fire; while Hannah, her 
arms rolled up in her apron, stood watching 
him with a sort of helpless perplexity, as 
something quite outside the pale of her 
experience. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Miss Rivers, 
coolly. She was determined not to lose her 
temper with these exacting guests. 

" Matter indeed, ma'am I " said Hannah ; 
" not that he meant any harm, I dare say, 
and perhaps only wished to help, but Master 
Caddis chose to get up before he were called, 
to make his ma some coffee, which the kitchen 
chimney always do smoke when you're not 
used to it, and the boy come with the milk, 
and young master runs to take it in, and tells 
the boy he'll just leather him if he don't fill 
them two big jugs you see, ma'am; and it 
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were all done afore I could get to the door. 
And there's my best stewpan burnt, and the 
milk too ; but he don't mind a word one says 
to him — ^not a bit." 

**Look here," put in Albert, turning to 
Leonor, '' I didn't mean to make a mess, but 
they like their coffee the first thing, and 
nobody else was up, so I got it ready — I've 
often done it before. I say, if I don't take 
it up now it will be cold, you know." 

" Very true ; take it up, if you like, and let 
me know how your little sister is. Only 
another time, if you will kindly ask me for 
what you want, instead of helping yourself, 
it will save us all a great deal of trouble. 
Gontlemen do not behave like this in England." 

The boy looked at her, coloured highly, but 
without replying walked off with his coffee. 
Leonor could not help smiling, and Hannah's 
transient iU-humour roUed away. 

" Boys will be boys, as I telled Duncan last 
night, though he says he can't see why. After 
all, it were for his mother and sister, and not 
for himself. I might Ue a-bed long enough, 
I know, before my good man would stir 
himself, to make me a cup o' tea. Dear heart. 
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Miss Rivers, if my poor missis had seen him, 
what would she have said ? " 

" What she would have wished us to do is 
of more consequence now,'' said Leonor, as she 
turned to leave the kitchen. *'We must 
have patience, Hannah ; it will not be for 
long." 

" That's good hearing, at any rate," thought 
Hannah ; " but Tm none so sure myself, all the 
same." 

She had to answer Mrs. Caddis's bell several 
times, and attend to a variety of orders about 
her dress, and her comforts, before she was 
allowed to finish the arranging of her kitchen ; 
and breakfast was ready, and Mrs. Delmar and 
Leonor were waiting, when Albert brought 
Lily down, and announced that mamma 
would " come presently," 

As this sounded vague, Miss Rivers rang 
for prayers, and signed to the children to 
kneel by her side; but instead of obeying 
they stood aloof, with a puzzled, half-defiant 
stare, first at each other — then at her. She 
remembered their mother's words the night 
before, and her heart throbbed with pity. 
She met her aunt's eyes, and the same thought 
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was in the mind of both — ^giving cordiality to 
their invitation to the table, which was more 
willingly responded to than the other had 
been. Albert put his little sister into a chair 
next Mrs. Delmar, and then looked to see 
what she would like to have. It appeared 
no easy matter to please the dainty little lady ; 
the bread and butter Leonor offered was 
rejected at once ; she accepted an egg, but 
only took a couple of spoonfuls, handing it 
over to Albert, to finish as a matter of course. 

" What would you like, little one ? '' asked 
he, with anxious solicitude. " I dare say there 
is some jam going. Mamma says Hannah 
here used to be famous for her raspberry jam, 
you know." 

" Oh yes, some raspberry jam. I want some 
directly, please,'' said the little girl to Mrs. 
Delmar. " Mamma said Aunt Sibthorpe would 
give us everything we liked, if we were good." 

Mrs. Delmar smiled, and shook her head. 
** Miss Rivers is the mistress now," she observed, 
^* you must ask her." 

" But Miss Rivers is here to do what Aunt 
Sibthorpe told her; mamma said so. And I 
want som6 raspberry jam, please." 
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Leonor rose and rang the bell. " You shall 
have some, my dear Uttle woman, for this 
once; but it is not good manners for visitors 
to ask for what is not offered them." 

" Then how is one to get what one wants/' 
asked Albert, '^ if one must not ask, and must 
not help one's self ? " 

" I think * one ' might be satisfied with what 
is set before him," returned Miss Eivers, who 
was filling his plate all the time. " Don't you 
see, all these extra wants and wishes give 
extra trouble, and a gentleman will avoid 
giving trouble whenever he can." 

"Oh, I am not a gentleman, and never 
mean to be. I shall be an artist — a genius, if 
I can manage it." 

" The greater reason for being a gentleman. 
If you have any genius in you, you will under- 
stand that." 

" What ? " The boy's brows were knit, and 
he looked keenly at her, as if endeavouring to 
grasp her meaning. 

"The higher the rank the deeper the 
courtesy," said Leonor ; " and no rank is above 
that of true genius." 

" Do you really mean that ? " 
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" Why should I say what I do not really 
mean ? " 

" I don't know — ^people often do." 

" I am sorry for them." 

" Do you always say what you mean ? " 

" If I say anything. I sometimes keep my 
thoughts to myself." 

" Weren't you just surprised when we came 
laat night ? " 

** Certainly I did not expect you." 

" You see we should have been here sooner, 
only there was a bother about mamma's black 
things, which she had to get at Havre, and 
that made us lose some days, and then we had 
to wait for more money. How long do you 
mean us to stop ? " 

" I think that had better be discussed with 
your mamma." 

"Oh, she tells me everything, and I help 
her to manage. You see, if it is no go about 
Aunt Sibthorpe's money, I must find some- 
thing to do, and make a hatful; and it will 
take a few days to look the place up, and see 
what sort of an opening there is." 

" An opening for what, Albert ? " 

"For concerts, you know — or small operas. 
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I have often played first violin with papa. 
Once, when he couldn't show — ^he was ill 
sometimes, you know — and there was likely 
to be a great row, they sent me on to take 
a solo, and I had quite a reception. I Jiave 
played in some of the churches too ; that was 
something like. Shall I show you how I 

play ? " 

And without waiting for leave, he tore up- 
stairs, and came back with a small violin in 
his hand. It had evidently seen plenty of 
service, but he handled it with manifest pride, 
and began tuning vigorously, 

"What is your sort? Waltzes and mazurkas, 
and all that ? Do you know this ? " 

He ran over the notes with a wild flourish, 
and fell into a rapid movement, to which Lily 
listened breathlessly, forgetting raspberry jam 
and everything else, until, suddenly clapping 
her little hands, she scrambled down from her 
chair, ran into the middle of the room, and 
began to dance. 

It was a curious scene, for both children 
were sufficiently in earnest to be quite taken 
out of themselves. The movements of .the 
little girl were in perfectly correct time, and 
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displayed much natural grace and ability. 
Instead of a sickly fretful child, she looked 
like a gay sprite hovering and darting among 
branches and blossoms; while the boy's long 
light fingers handled the bow and pressed the 
quivering strings with an energy and skill 
quite marvellous to his listeners. They looked 
at each other — the aunt and niece — with a half 
perplexed, half pitying expression; and the 
same question was in the eyes of both — 
*' What is to be done for such children ?" In 
fact, it was very like having two wild animals 
put under their care — full of graceful, lithe 
vivacity, but of whose habits they knew 
nothing at all. A ballet in the middle of 
breakfast was certainly a novelty in that 
house, as Leonor could not help thinking ; but 
she made no attempt to interrupt them, and 
when they stopped and looked round for 
applause, accorded it readily. 

" You play weU, my dear boy," she said to 
Albert, as Lily climbed back into her seat, 
and went on with her breakfast; "did your 
father teach you ? " 

"Yes; and I learned jfrom his friends too. 
There were three who used to play quartettes 
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with him before we went to Paris ; they gave 
concerts in the different towns where English 
people were. If there were no English it was 
no good trying. Jenkinson played the violon- 
cello, and Bedford was second violin. Archer 
was pianist when we could get a piano ; he 
could fiddle too, and play the flute, or any- 
thing that came to hand. I liked playing 
with Archer — ^he used to get quite mad over 
it, and then he always played best. They say 
musicians often are a little mad, you know." 

" How long is it since you lost your father, 
my dear ? " asked Mrs. Delmar, without heed- 
ing this last assertion. 

The boy stopped short, and began screwing 
up his violin. She gently repeated the ques- 
tion ; he grew very red. 

"Look here, she doesn't like me to talk 
about it ; so you must ask her if you want to 
know/' 

"/ can tell you," put in Lily, nodding 
significantly ; " I know all about it." 

" I am sure you don't, then," said Albert, 
sharply. 

"Yes I do. Papa went out, and I wanted 
to go with him, and buy some siicre de pomme^ 
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and he wouldn't take me, but he promised to 
bring me some. And there was a noise in the 
street, and we heard the drums beating, and 
the people screaming, and by-and-by mamma 
told me papa had been knocked down in the 
crowd and hurt, and taken somewhere to be 
made well." 

** Did you see him again, dear ? " asked Mrs. 
Delmar, tenderly. 

"Oh no, no. Mamma told me he would 
soon be better, and we were going to England 
to see poor Aunt Sibthorpe, who was ill, and 
who would give us nice things if we were 
good, but she is dead. Will Rufus and pussy 
soon be dead too ? '' 

" They look very well at present ; don't you 
think so ? " 

" Yes, they do. Mamma said till they were 
dead, we could not have this house." 

" Now just you shut up, Lily. I am going 
to play something I want Miss Eivers to hear." 

As Albert said this, he turned to the 
younger lady, and drawing his bow across 
the string, began a solemn, exquisite strain, 
which riveted Leonor's attention in a moment. 
The glorious sounds thrilled to her heart, and 
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as she fixed her eyes on the boy, a sympathetic 
fire seemed to kindle in his. He played like 
one transfonned — ^not a trace remained of the 
clever trickery he had displayed at first ; the 
real artist, the true genius, however untrained 
and uneducated, had revealed himself in spite of 
the roguish face and ragged jacket. The tears 
stood in Mrs. Delmar's eyes as she too listened ; 
she knew every note by heart, and the associa- 
tions connected with them brought back past 
years and happier scenes, such as she seldom 
ventured to remember. The last cadence was 
just dying on the strings, and the listenera had 
unconsciously suspended their breath to hear, 
when the charm was broken in a moment by 
the entrance of Mrs. Caddis, refreshed by a 
good night's rest, and as careful a toilette as 
circumstances would permit. 

" I thought I heard you practising, you dear 
energetic creatures ; but really, it is too bad to 
inflict all this on these kind ladies at breakfast 
Thanks, dear Miss Rivers, I have had. a little 
sleep, a very little ; an anxious heart makes a 
hard pillow, they say, and mine is sadly 
anxious at present. My good Mrs. Delmar, 
I am afraid these wild sprites of mine must 
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be almost too much for you; you don't see 
such children in England every day, and I 
dare say you were quite shocked to see Lily 
dance. They tell me she is a bom dancer, 
and would make her fortune on the boards ; 
but we don't like to think of that, do we, 
che^ne ? " 

"Yes, I mean to be a dancer," said Lily; 
" and you were not shocked, were you ? You 
liked it, and you will see me do it again," 
continued she, coaxingly, to Mrs. Delmar, who 
assured her she was not at all shocked, and she 
might dance as much as she pleased. 

*'She seems to have a correct ear and 
genuine taste, Mrs. Caddis," added she, while 
assisting Leonor in her hospitable duties to th^e 
guest, who sat placidly accepting everything 
that was oflFered. 

" Ah ! that strikes you, does it ? You know 
she never learned at any school, or class, as 
little girls do here ; nothing so proper as 
that. She used to go to the opera with me, 
and there was generally what is called a 
' ballet,' which is all dancing in attitudes and 
figures, you understand ; and this foolish child, 
when she saw any she admired, used to go 
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through it all when we got home. I have 
often been complimented on her performances, 
T assure you. It is very seldom that you see 
a child dance like that oflF the stage." 

" Very seldom," said Mrs. Delmar. " Is she 
as quick at learning other things ? " 

" What I — reading and writing, and all that ? 
I am ashamed to say she is a sad little dunce, 
unless she is learning a part — then she is quick 
enough. If I let her dress up, and read a play 
over to her a few times, it is wonderful how 
fast she wiU get it by heart ; but doing sums, 
or spelling, or copies, oh dear me, cherie, what 
would good Mrs. Delmar think of your copy- 
book ? " 

" Are you a scholar, Albert ? " asked Leonor, 
as she fiUed his tea-cup. 

"Papa never let me go to school at all 
He used to read stories to me, and Bedford 
taught me to write letters, and such funny 
ones they were. He used to walk up and 
down the room, spouting long rigmaroles to 
great people, all about his own cleverness, 
and the money he ought to be getting, and 
I had to scratch it all down as fast as I 
could." 
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" The colleagues of liis dear father were very 
fond of him," explained Mrs. Caddis, " and he 
really picked up a great deal from one and 
another; but poor Caddis could never make 
up his mind to part with him, especially to 
a foreign tutor; a^d I must say he has done 
very well without Greek and Latin so far. 
However, now we are in England, it is time 
to think about it." 

" Tm not going to learn Latin and Greek, 
mamma; I am going to give concerts, and 
make money for you and Lily. You'll put 
me in the way of finding out the right places, 
and the people, won't you ? " added he, turning 
to Leonor, in whom he already felt confidence. 
She promised she would do her best, and 
would speak to Mr. Longley, whom she ex- 
pected that morning on business. At the 
mention of his name, Mrs. Caddis looked round. 

" Mr. Longley ? He was my poor aunt's 
lawyer, wasn't he ? Oh, how I long to speak 
to him, and ask his advice ! He will be my 
friend, as he was hers — don't you think so ? 
My having come too late will make no differ- 
ence to him ? He will help me out of regard 
for her, won't he ? " 
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There was something almost childish in 1;lie 
manner of this appeal; but the case was a 
piteous one, and Miss Rivers could only reply 
with general phrases of encouragement, in the 
midst of which she waa informed by Duncan 
that the gentleman in question was arrived^ 
and waiting to see her in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Caddis sprang up directly. 

" You will take me in to see him, will you 
not? Let me get it over at once, or my 
courage will fail. My heart is all in a flutter 
now. Dear Miss Rivers, may I take your 
arm a moment ? Thank you. How good you 
are ; no wonder my poor dear aunt loved you 
soweU!" 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Longley, whose name has appeared 
several times already, was the father of a 
large family, principally daughters, as he was 
accustomed to remark with a groan. His 
eldest son was at sea ; early familiarity with 
that grand old siren having ended in complete 
subjugation, thereby defeating the hopes enter- 
tained by his father of handing him on the 
excellent family practice. Five girls followed 
in succession before another candidate for the 
said practice appeared; and since this scion 
had grown old enough to have any real tastes 
of his own, he had betrayed a most incon- 
venient passion for firearms, being at thirteen 
a better shot than many a man of thirty ; 
intensely curious, moreover, about rifled cannon, 
Armstrong guns, mitrailleuses, and all those 
ghastly toys of death's grim playgroimd, on 
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which so much of our energy and wealth are 
spent, and must be, while the cause of war 
exists. By favour of courteous neighbours, 
Frank was allowed many a day's sport, and 
was a favourite with all the keepers and wood- 
men in Sir Harry Chillingworth's park ; report 
said that he was intimate with some of the 
poachers too, but nobody could prove more 
than that yoimg Longley had been seen carry- 
ing a rabbit into a very suspicious cottage ; 
and as the rabbit had been given him to do 
what he liked with, what evidence was that ? 
Anyhow, there was not a finger in Frank's two 
hands that did not stiffen into awkwardness 
directly they touched a pen, which, considering 
how light and firm they were on barrel and 
trigger, was slightly exasperating. By degrees, 
Mr. Longley had begun to suspend his hopes 
on the lowest branch of his olive tree ; his 
youngest boy, a prodigy of precocious learning, 
who could read at four, write his own name 
at five, and cast up a sum at six ; his memory 
growing much faster than his body, and be- 
coming a veritable warehouse of miscellaneous 
matter, in which the owner could not always 
find what he knew must be there. 
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"Give Bobby time, and he will remember 
all about it," was a saying in the family, when 
any point was uncertain, through conflicting 
evidence ; and the patient acuteness with 
which the little fellow would, as it were, go 
back on his trail, and thread his way among 
entanglements, till he reached the point desired, 
was a study to his delighted father. His 
mother, on the other hand, rather discouraged 
the practice, observing that you might over- 
strain a faculty by unnecessary exercise. If 
she rejoiced when Bobby's proficiency piqued 
Frank into sitting down with both hands 
clutching his thick curls, for an extra hour's 
preparation of his abhorred lessons, she was 
secretly grateful to Frank himself, when, under 
the arbitrary law of fagging, he carried off the 
sturdy student from books and slates, for a 
ramble in quest of birds or rabbits, worms for 
bait, or eggs for their collection. Set Bobby 
seriously on an enterprise of this kind, and no 
sportsman would do his work more thoroughly ; 
indeed, "thorough" was the characteristic of 
his nature — inherited partly from his father, 
partly from his mother. 

Mrs. Longley's rule, though strictly con- 
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stitutional in theory, was in practice more 
like that of a powerful and autocratic prime 
minister, than is usual in the present day. 
No Doge was she, wearing the insignia of 
office, but ruled and oppressed by a Council 
of Ten. Neither was she a Rienzi, potent one 
day by popular acclaim, and helpless directly 
he opposed it. Her eyes, her hands, her 
sympathy, and her opinion, were living forces 
in every department of the domestic machinery; 
and how they should ever manage at all with- 
out mamma, was a contingency that had never 
occurred to any of the party. Her example 
was contagious; the girls would have held it 
a disgrace to let drawers become untidy, rents 
go unmended, accounts show unseemly gaps, 
bridged over by "sundries ;" and as to shuffling 
over lessons, and pretending to do one thing 
while you knew you were doing another, it 
ranked as " story telling " in that plain-spoken 
community, not always as merciful to failure 
and delinquency as charity might require. 

Perhaps it was a natural result of this 
practical habit of life that there should exist 
among the healthy, happy young things, who 
knew nothing of the world beyond their sunny 
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home, a fervent love of romance, a longing for 
adventure, a firm belief in the attractions of 
melancholy, misfortunes, and delicate health. 
Hannony can no more be perfect without the 
minor chords, than youthful imagination with- 
out sadness ; and the favourite subjects for the 
romances and poems composed among them- 
selves, were either hair-breadth escapes and 
perils, or broken hearts and untimely ends. 
And the best of it was, that Frank, who could 
never invent a story himself, used to get 
tremendously interested in theirs, and only 
found fault with their brigands and outlaws 
when they made shots which he pronounced 
impossible. He did not mind any amount of 
improbability in the plot ; there might be half 
a dozen heroes exactly alike, and constantly 
mistakeil for each other, and he would only 
grin with amusement at the complications — but 
they were not to shoot lions and elephants out 
of a balcony with a pocket pistol, exquisitely 
chased with silver ; nor catch salmon and trout 
on a desert island, to eat with cocoa-nuts and 
turtles' eggs. 

But these criticisms only raised a laugh, and 
it was the pride and joy of the young authors 
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to have a new story ready against Saturday 
afternoon, when they were tolerably sure of his 
company. 

Mr. Longley's office was in Westerton proper, 
opposite the county bank, and within a stone's 
throw of the market-place. No house in the 
town was better known — ^no man better re- 
spected. His reputation for skill and integrity 
had gained him the honour of Miss Sibthorpe's 
confidence, which was fully justified by his 
services ; but all her respect for his abilities, 
did not prevent her disliking his wife and 
daughters, so as to baffle all his kindly endea- 
vours to make them her friends. Of course 
she knew better than to affi*ont him by such 
a rejection as he could not have overlooked ; 
she put it upon her weak health and growing 
infirmities; and relieved her mind in private 
to her faithful Leonor. 

" I have no patience with that woman, my 
dear — that Mrs. Longley, with her monstrous 
family, going about so much dressed, and 
walking and talking as if she were five-and- 
twenty. She spends the money faster than 
he can make it, I know ; and by-and-by there 
will be a hue and cry for more, when the girls 
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want to be married, and friends will be expected 
to come forward and help. And I don't like 
those girls of his — chatter, chatter; giggle, 
giggle. I heard them going on the other day, 
when their father chose to bring them, and 
they had to wait for him in the garden, think- 
ing themselves vastly clever, no doubt, and 
quizzing their elders behind their backs, as 
girls always do. Then the two elder ones, 
because they think it is the fashion, set up for 
church-going, and run after conceited young 
curates, who teach them to set up their 
opinions above those of wiser people, and make 
a fuss about saints' days, and crosses, and 
flowers, and getting up at cock-crow to go 
to church, just to make themselves conspicuous. 
Don't tell me that that is religion. In my 
day, we went at eleven on Sundays, and 
thought that tiresome enough. I don't believe 
in any one doing more from choice. And not 
content with all this, their mother actually 
encourages them to go about in the dirtiest 
parts of Westerton, as if they could possibly 
do any good to a living soul by gossiping 
with old women, and bringing complaints 
home for the children to catch. Putting into 
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poor people's heads, to expect you to be always 
giving them things, when they are greedy and 
extravagant enough as it ia No, my dear, I 
did not say so to Mr. Longley, for it would 
have been rude ; but though I am always glad 
to see him, especially when I want his advice, 
I don't want any of his belongings; and I 
don't choose you to go among them either, so 
long as you live with me." 

There was no reasoning with Miss Sibthorpe, 
so her point was carried, as usual, and thus 
it befel that Leonor Rivers was deprived 
of the solace she would have found in the 
genial goodwill of the Longleys. They, on the 
other hand, only seeing her at church, or at 
rare intervals when she went out with the 
old lady, had long taken' a lively interest in 
her fate; and the young people made her 
the object of a great deal of chivalrous 
enthusiasm. One popular scheme had been, 
that on Miss Sibthorpe's death, Miss Rivers 
should come and live with them as governess ; 
and never had governess breathed whose 
pathway was to be more strictly strewn with 
roses. The consideration, the respect, the 
delicate attentions she was to receive, were 
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boundless; salary was not exactly calculated, 
because papa and mamma would take care 
about that, and her home was to be so 
happy, she would never think about money ; 
all, in fact, was settled, except one point, and 
that was Mrs. Delmar's destiny, as of her they 
knew still less than of her niece. That she 
was a sweet-looking lady of gentle birth, who 
had once been in affluent circumstances, and 
who could not be visited, or assisted except 
with her own express permission, added to 
the interest, but also to the difficulty; and 
the most far-sighted of the sisterhood could 
stretch possibilities no further than that she 
might, by papa's cleverness, recover a small 
annuity, and live near them in a cottage, with 
a honeysuckle porch, and beehives in the 
garden. And they should be constantly 
walking with Miss Rivers to drink tea with 
her, and she would tell them the most 
delightful stories of the great world in which 
she had been brought up, giving them sweet- 
meats out of a spicy china closet, and showing 
them curiosities that belonged to her great- 
great-grandmother. 

When the fact was made known in the 

TOL. I. o 
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family, that Miss Sibthorpe's death had by 
no means set Miss Rivers free, but had, on 
the contrary, bound her not to sleep out of 
it for a single night so long as she had it, 
the blow was somewhat softened to the lively 
imaginations by the oddity of the whole 
bequest. To be spell-bound indefinitely, with 
the care of an old cat and dog, was too like 
a Gennan fairy story not to be popular ; and 
at any rate she could now be visited, and by 
day at least invited away from her prison. 
How soon they might go and call was the 
next point to be settled, and on that the 
authorities declined giving an opinion, 

" I shall see Miss Rivers this morning," was 
their father's parting sentence ; and with that 
they were fain to be content, knowing that 
he was as anxious to show her goodwill and 
friendship, at least, as they could be. 

It was Mr. Longley's custom to close his 
office on Saturdays at one o'clock, on that day 
walking home to be in time for the early 
dinner, when Frank, who was now at school 
in Westerton, was also free till eight o'clock 
on Monday morning. The afternoon was 
considered, by long usage, the indisputable 
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right of the children; and never, if their 
parents could help it, did they allow any other 
claim to interfere with theirs. On Saturdays, 
therefore, even mamma's activity reposed ; her 
hands were at liberty for doll-dressing, or 
book-binding, or scientific gardening, or any 
job, that by general consent, was voted too 
difficult for everybody else ; and papa was 
equally ready to ride, or walk, play cricket, 
or croquet, help with church decorations, or 
translate hard passages in authors, living or 
dead ; above all, listen to, sometimes read 
aloud, manuscripts harder still, by authors that 
fain would be. And it was wonderful, as 
everybody said, how almost good and clever 
a production would sound to the audience, 
when read as he alone could read it, supplying 
deficiencies in matter by the skill of his delivery. 
Even an impossible gallop on an impossible 
horse under impossible circumstances, had been 
known to keep Frank in a state of breathless 
interest, from the dramatic efieet produced by 
his father s reading ; a triumph for the aspir- 
ing author which made her happy for a 
week. 

This being the case, it was rather startling 
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to the community on the present occasion, 
when Mr. Longley appeared, rather later than 
usual, bringing a small companion, to be a 
visitor for the rest of the day. 

And such an odd visitor, they all thought. 
A dark, sharp-looking boy, with very untidy 
hair, and not over clean hands ; his shirt-collar 
and sleeves frayed ; his dress, a blouse and 
belt over shabby trousers, and half worn out 
buttoned boots; a grey linen cap with a 
peak on his head, and a green baize bag 
tucked under his arm, like a dancing- 
master's kit. What could it mean ? Frank, 
as he shook hands with him, looked rather like 
a mastiff inspecting a doubtful terrier, willing 
to make good-natured allowances, but quite 
ready to act, if necessary ; while Bobby the 
wise, without stirring hand or foot, began 
at once taking stock of the stranger's whole 
exterior, from hottines to casquette and back 
again, till he could have sworn to every stitch 
in his clothes, including those which ought to 
have been there and were not. The girls 
clustered together in eager curiosity; some 
of them inclined to welcome him as a pleasing 
variety— a new boy to play with being a 
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luxury rarely enjoyed; and when their father 
introduced him as a grand-nephew of poor 
Miss Sibthorpe's, just arrived from France, 
there was no coldness in his reception, even 
though he had come on a Saturday. To his 
wife and eldest daughter, Mr. Longley was 
rather more explicit. 

" I called on Miss Bivers, as I had promised," 
he said, in the short interval before dinner was 
announced, "and found she had her aunt with 
her. This I fully expected, and I shall be glad 
for you to make her acquaintance as soon as 
you can. But besides Mrs. Delmar, she had 
three other guests — Miss Sibthorpe's niece, and 
her two children — who arrived late last night, 
expecting to find the poor old lady alive, and 
that she would give them a home. Leonor 
Eivers could not refuse to take them in under 
the circumstances, and there they are, and 
the question is, how she will ever turn them 
out again ? " 

" Are they in such distress, then ? " asked 
his wife. 

" As far as I can make out, they are without 
a sixpence. The poor thing is a widow now, 
and it seems some wise correspondent put it 
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into her head that in such a case a reconcilia- 
tion would be easy, and her aunt would 
provide for her. I suppose in her circum- 
stances the smallest hope appeared a certainty, 
and she escaped out of Paris just in time, was 
detained at Havre by want of funds, and when 
she did arrive, it was too late. She begged to 
see me when I called, and ask my advice, but 
it is not easy to give. It is very like saying, 
^Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled.' 
The only thing I could do to-day was to ask 
the boy to dinner. He seems an original in 
his way. Sophy, you will see that he is taken 
care of, I know. Leonor Rivers tells me he 
plays the violin wonderfully, so liis father's 
gift has passed to him, if he left him nothing 
else." 

"What was the story of that marriage, 
papa ? I did hear it talked of once, but did 
not attend at the time." 

" It was just what will happen, my dear, in 
this life, when people think only of pleasing 
themselves at the moment. This niece was 
the poor lady's darling; her father married 
a second time, and settled in Canada, leaving 
his daughter Felicia to his sister's care, and 
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it was generally understood that she would 
be her heiress. I believe there were faults 
on both sides, and her bringing up was not 
the most judicious ; the aunt expecting fond- 
ness and obedience, but instilling no true 
principle ; being sometimes indulgent, and 
sometimes arbitrary, and thus really teaching 
her to deceive. However, all went on 
smoothly, till Mr. Caddis, then a rising 
musician, came into the neighbourhood, where 
he had friends, and held musical classes, which 
were all the rage. Miss Felicia was allowed to 
attend them at first ; then she persuaded her 
aunt that it was much more genteel to have 
private lessons at home ; and poor Caddis, it 
seems, presumed upon this, and on the civility 
shown him, and came when he pleased, till 
some fiiend hinted to Miss Sibthorpe that 
he had better not be encouraged. You may 
imagine her wrath, poor soul, and how dis- 
couragement, in ' her hands, became such a 
dismissal as no gentleman could put up with. 
Her niece, I suppose by his direction, bided 
her time, appeared quite innocent and uncon- 
scious, went to visit friends who took his 
part, and was married from their house. She 
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wrote to announce it to her aunt, signing the 
letter with her married name, the oijy letter 
thus signed which Miss Sibthorpe would ever 
open. Several came — ^but were burnt unread." 

"Oh, papa, what a miserable state of 
things! But she must have loved the man 
very much to give up everything for his sake ; 
and he, at any rate, did not marry her for her 
money. I hope their love made up for other 
things,'' said Sophy, divided between her sense 
of right and wrong, and her sympathy with 
persecuted attachments. 

" I hope it did, my dear, though I never 
heard of anything that made up for the want 
of truth and gratitude. As far as I know, 
they might have done well on his earnings, 
for his abilities were good, and he had ntade 
himself a name, and had a promising future 
before him ; but his habits were unsteady, and 
he never kept any permanent engagement. I 
used to inquire privately, among friends 
acquainted with the musical world, and could 
only learn that he had gone down the ladder 
faster than he climbed up. This boy tells 
me he belonged for some time to a Quartette 
^company, who travelled about together on 
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the Continent, and in the Channel Islands, 
especially where there were any English 
residents, giving concerts and recitals; and 
a strange roving life it seems to have been 
for his wife and children." 

"But what became of him?" asked Mrs, 
Longley. 

" Well, it seems that the Quartette partner- 
ship broke up at last, and Caddis took his 
family to Paris, where he made shift to live 
by giving lessons, and playing in the orchestra 
of one of the lesser theatres. Imagine what a 
school for those children, who used constantly 
to be there, the boy sometimes playing by his 
father's side. When the disturbances broke 
out after Sedan, Caddis was one day thrown 
down in the crowd, trampled upon, and so 
much hurt, that he had to be taken to an 
hospital, and there died, having made his 
wife promise she would leave Paris immediately 
with the other English. She told me his death 
was very sudden at the last ; she was not with 
}\\m at the time, and was not permitted to see 
him afterwards, or attend the funeral, which 
was performed the next day. The state of 
the city may have made officials arbitrary. 
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but it is a strange story altogether. However, 
there she is, on the hands of Leonor Rivers, 
who can no more aflford to entertain her, than 
Mrs. Caddis to pay for her board." 

"What is to be done then, papa?" said 
Sophy. 

"That is more than I can say at this 
moment. I think her case a hard one, and 
shall represent it to her cousin, Mr. Sibthorpe, 
who is the principal legatee. Her father is 
dead, and her stepmother married again in 
Canada, so there's nothing to hope in that 
quarter, but Mr. Sibthorpe appeared a kind- 
hearted man, and may be disposed to help 
when he knows the circumstances. Mean- 
while we must all do what we can. A 
countrywoman in distress, just escaped from 
Paris, appeals to all kind hearts, doesn't she, 
Sophy? as much as the wounded Bavarians 
for whom you made so much charpie" 

Sophy responded warmly, and flew to impart 
to her younger sisters as much as possible of 
the intelligence thus obtained. The word 
passed down the line that the new comer was 
to be petted ; and when it had been whispered 
in haste, that his mother was disinherited on 
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account of her constancy to a man of genius, 
arid that the boy was a genius himself, the 
general interest rose to enthusiasm. There was 
a scramble for the places next him at dinner ; 
and those who could not be near, gazed with 
admiring eyes, and listened with eager ears, as 
if everything he did or said must be something 
unlike what was ever done or said before. 

Albert appeared in no wise disconcerted or 
embarrassed. His keen black eyes glittered 
curiously, as he looked round on his enter- 
tainers, and then at everything on the table and 
sideboard. The room, the furniture, the dress 
of the two neat maid-servants who waited, all 
came in for the same close scrutiny, as if he 
had been an Indian scout, gathering inform- 
ation for the tribe. It somewhat startled the 
general notion of propriety when he rose and 
helped himself to bread or pickles, or stretched 
across two or three others to reach the salad 
bowl ; but then he was as ready to jump up 
and wait on the young ladies as on himself, and 
it was difficult to make him see they would 
much rather he sat still. Perhaps Mr. and 
Mrs. Longley did not observe this, as they were 
both fully occupied in carving; at any rate they 
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took no notice, and only paid him the neces- 
sary attentions hospitality required ; and while 
everybody was particularly anxious to hear the 
stranger talk, nobody seemed ready to draw 
him into conversation. An unusual silence 
had fallen on the company, when it was 
broken by Bobby the wise, who having fully 
completed his survey of Albert's exterior, 
thought it time to gauge his intellect. 

"Are you very clever?" said he, with his 
usual deliberation, as the visitor pulled a dish 
of cutlets towards him, and helped himself, 
uninvited. 

Albert stared, as well he might; but Mr. 
Longley came to his assistance. 

" I believe I can, answer that question, 
Bobby. K what I hear be true, he is in some 
things a very clever fellow indeed ; but you do 
not expect him to tell you so." 

Bobby did not seem quite satisfied ; he 
finished his roast beef in thoughtful silence, 
and while the second course was being placed 
on the table, rested his chin on his hands, 
and stared so solemnly that the young ladies 
burst out laughing. 

" What is it now, young shaver ? " 
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" I was thinking whether you were as clever 
as me," said Bobby, with more emphasis than 
grammar. 

"Oh, Bobby I" exclaimed the general public. 

"You have a nice opinion of yourself, 
haven't you ? " said Albert. 

" Yes, I have. Do you like dates ? " 

" Yes, and figs too, and almonds and raisins. 
Got any to hand over ? " 

" That's dessert — not history. Can you say 
the Kings of England, from William the 
Conqueror to Victoria ? " 

" I didn't know Victoria was a king." 

Frank grinned, and the laugh was general, 
but Bobby seemed quite unmoved. 

" She isn't a king, she is a queen, and so 
were Mary, and Elizabeth, and Anne. You 
don't know, perhaps, because you come from 
France, where they don't have queens. Do 
you know why queens come to the throne in 
England ? " 

" Because the throne won't come to them, I 
suppose. What a remarkable infant prodigy 
you seem to be I " 

" Yes, I am. Do you know Latin ? " 

" I can sing it. Can you ? " 
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Bobby shook his head, reprovingly. " I 
don't believe any body sings Latin. I know 
Frank doesn't, and I know papa doesn't." 

" Then I am so far cleverer than them both, 
for I do." 

"Papa." persisted the oracle, "do people 
ever sing Latin ? " 

"Alas for your credit, my infant prodigy, 
they certainly do, though not exactly the Latin 
that Frank is so fond of We don't hear him 
trolling out ' Arma virumque cano ' to the 
tune of the British Grenadiers, do we, Frank ? " 

Frank thought he would rather like to hear 
old Vernon leading off the chorus. 

"I can play you the tune, with no end 
of variations," said Albert, eagerly; "and if 
one of you girls like to take the piano 
accompaniment, I can tell you how it ought 
to go. Archer and I once brought the house 
down, with only piano and violin." 

" You didn't," said Bobby. " I don't beheve 
anybody could do such a thing." 

"You think it would be more difficult to 
bring down a house than to bring up a boy?" 
said his father, good-humouredly. 

" He doesn't mean any harm," put in Frank. 
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** He will get over his priggishness when he goes 
to school, or it will be kicked out of him, 
which will do as well. Can you shoot, 
Caddis ? " 

" Yes, with a pistol. Archer took me to the 
tir several times." 

" Pistols are no good after birds and rabbits. 
Do you play cricket ? " 

" Never tried." 

" FootbaU ? " 

*' Never saw it." 

"The girls are mad about croquet all the 
summer. Is that your sort ? " 

" I don't care what I play at with Lily, but 
she likes dancing better than anything." 

" No accounting for taste. Do you care for 
birds' eggs ? " 

"In an omelette." 

" I dare say. If you mean to tell me you eat 
thrushes and tom-tits' eggs, I can only say I 
hope they agree with you." 

"Come now, can you make an omelette of 
any eggs whatever ? " 

" Never tried," said Frank, laughing. 

"Then we are quits. Can you play 
biUiards ? " 
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''Very badly." 

" Then I can give you a lesson, and I can 
show you some dodges at cards that will make 
you open your eyes." 

" All right, mind you do. Can you ride ? " 

" Got on a donkey once, but he kicked 
me off," 

" You should have got on again, and tried 
your heels on him. I dare say you can drive." 

*' I dare say I can, if you say so, but it is the 
first IVe heard of it." 

" I don't believe he can do anything at all," 
pronounced Bobby, firmly. 

Sophy warmly disputed this. She was sure 
he could do a great many things which they 
could not, and asked if he liked reading. 

" No," said Albert, decidedly. 

*' But you enjoy a good story about horses 
and dogs, or battles, or shipwrecks ? " 

" Not if Fm bothered to read it." 

" I don't believe he can read," said Bobby. 
" I think he is going to turn out very stupid 
indeed." 

" You are not at all civil, Bobby," observed 
his mother ; " and all this time you are neglect- 
ing your visitor. You had much better hand 
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him those puffs, than try his good nature with 
your siUy observations." 

"He has had three already," grumbled the 
censor, as he obeyed the injunction; but 
Albert, without noticing the remark, nodded 
coolly, and put one of the puffs in his pocket. 
Lily would expect to find something there 
when he went back; she always rummaged 
his pockets when he had been out, if only for 
a lump of sugar from the coffee. 

" I tell you what," he added, turning round 
upon his questioners, before any comment could 
be made, "it is not every one of you, I'll be 
bound, who can make decent coffee, and light 
the fire first, as I did this morning, and put 
Miss Kivers and the cook in a wax. I wonder 
how long young Mr, Prig there would go 
without his breakfast and dinner, if he had 
to cook them ! " 

" Can you cook, really ? " asked one or two, 
much impressed. 

"Of course I can, and wash up afterwards. 
Pretty wretched we should all have been in 
some of those out of the way towns, if Archer 
and I had not turned to, and done all the 
work I" 

VOL. I. H 
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"Who was Archer — ^your servant?" aaked 
Mrs. Longley. 

" Servant ! — no, indeed. He was one of the 
Quartette, and I think, the cleverest, for he 
could do a little of everything when his head 
was clear, and he used to teach me. When 
we got into some cheap lodging in a new 
place, and had not much to spend, you know, 
we two used to go marketing, and then get all 
snug for the rest. Such bargains as we made 
with the old French and Belgian women! I 
must say, we didn't always know what we'd 
bought, and some things did look suspicious ; 
but when it was all chopped up together, and 
stewed with plenty of onions, nobody asked 
any questions." 

*'Much the best plan," said Mrs. Longley, 
smiling. 

" Oh, mamma ! " exclaimed Henrietta, the 
third daughter, who, like Frank, infinitely 
preferred her hands to her head, " how I wish 
cooking was education, instead of writing 
themes and practising scales." 

"Albert, you see, has practised scales, and 
learned cooking too," said her mother. 

" Then, mamma, will you let me learn ? " 
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^* Certainly, when you like to save time, by 
getting your other work done sooner. Perhaps 
Albert will give you some hints about both." 

** Albert would be in request at Eton or 
Harrow," remarked Mr. Longley, " such a fag 
would be worth having." 

" So Archer used to say. He was an Eton 
fellow once, but got into a row, and had to 
leave." 

" Do you happen to know in whose house he 
was, or in what year he left ? " 

" No ; he was shy of telling those things. 
Bedford told us he was sure his real name was 
something else." 

" What became of him ? " 

" I don't know. He was to have met us in 
Paris, but he never came. Tm afraid it was 
the old game/' and the boy made a gesture, 
with his Uttle finger flung upwards, which 
the elders of the party understood too well. 

"If he did that at Eton, he was likely to 
come to grief," observed Frank. 

"He tried very hard to leave it oflf," said 
Albert, rather sadly, and it thrilled the hearts 
of the kind parents who listened, to hear one 
so young revealing such an experience. " He 
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used to make me cany the purse, and promise 
not to let him coax me out of a sou ; and 
sometimes it was all I could do. I thought 
be would have licked me once for keeping 
it tight in my pocket, but he always thanked 
me afterwards, and said if his mother had done 
the same, she would never have' lost him." 

" Has he a mother living then, poor fellow ? " 

" I don't know if she is alive still, but she 
was then. He hadn't seen her for ever so long, 
and let her believe he was dead." 

^* What a brute 1 " said Frank. 

Albert started up, with a glass in his hand. 
'' If you say that again, I'll shy this at you 1 " 

'* You had better think twice about it," said 
Frank, " unless you learned with your cooking 
how to thrash a fellow twice as big as yourself. 
I say a man is a brute who cuts his own 
mother, and I don't care who hears ma" 

"And I say Archer is not a brute, and he's 
my friend, and he always said he knew I'd 
stand by him, and so I will ; and if you'll get 
out a pair of foils and a bit of chalk, I'll 
fight you fast enough, and mark deuce and ace 
on your waistcoat before you can count ten." 

" Upon my word, the conversation is taking 
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a serious turn," said Mr. Longley, rising. 
"Suppose we say grace, and retire. If you 
have a fancy for a fencing match, Caddis, 
I dare say Frank will have no objection in 
a friendly way. But we won't waste Saturday 
afternoon in squabbling, when there is any- 
thing pleasanter to do." 

The party broke up accordingly, and Mr, 
Longley took the first opportunity of drawing 
his young guest aside for a kind word of advice. 

*''Do not suppose, my boy," he said, "that 
Frank meant to hurt your feelings, or that we 
should think the worse of you for standing up 
for a friend There is no greater treasure to 
man or ]boy, than a true and loving friend, 
one whom he could trust with his life, and 
who would keep faith at the expense of his 
own. But such a friend would never be 
guilty of the deception you spoke of; and to 
plain-spoken people like ourselves, who are 
used to truth and straightforwardness, it 
sounds disgraceful, and so that boy of mine 
felt it. I hope, for the sake of your mother 
and sister, you would never follow your clever 
friend's example, by thinking it no shame to 
be a living lie." 
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The boy coloured deeply, almost angrily, 
but something seemed to choke his voice, and 
all Mr. Longley could hear was a muttered 
something about not being able to help it — 
lliat when it hurt nobody, it did not so much, 
matter. 

"Quite wrong, my lad, quite wrong," said 
the lawyer ; " if it hurts no one else, and that 
is very difficult to ascertain, it always hurts 
the deceiver, the more so that sometimes it 
appears to succeed. Truth and honesty are 
old-fashioned, but they stand wear and tear ; 
while your cleverest tricks get found out 
sooner or later, and leave you worse off than 
when you began. Albert, my boy, you have 
come among strangers to make yourself Mends, 
and win a good name ; if you want to help your 
mother and sister, and to learn to be inde- 
pendent, take my word for it, you will gain 
your end much sooner in a straight path than 
a crooked one. If you have been brought up 
to love the truth, hold it fast ; if you have not, 
the sooner you begin the better. There is 
Frank waiting to try your skill, or his own — 

" * Upon him bravely ; do thj worst, 
And foul fall he who blenches first ! ' " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JVhether either of the combatants blenched at 
their historian does not record, but the 
result was an amicable increase of mutual 
respect; and when it was time for Albert to 
depart, which he did soon after tea, Frank 
volunteered to see him home by the shortest 
way. It was a dark evening, and part of the* 
road was not well lighted, so a stranger might 
easily make a mistake, and Mrs. Longley re- 
firained from reminding her son that his Latin 
lessons were not ready for Monday. But 
Frank's eyes opened considerably when they 
perceived, that besides his green baize bag, his 
companion meant to carry under his arm a 
large brown paper parcel, giving him, as the 
young gentleman observed, the look of a tailor's 
apprentice taking home a job. Couldn't it be 
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sent after him ? Sophy always had some small 
cad, to whom sixpence would be a fortune— or 
one of the maids would drop it as she went by. 
Albert laughed at the idea ; the parcel was for 
Lily, and she should have it at once, if it were 
twice as big. 

" But it looks so " remonstrated Frank, 

eyeing the package with great aversion. 

" Wholl see it in the dark ? and if they do, 
who cares about me? Come on, if you're 
coming.'' 

" Yes, I'm coming ; and it is dark, luckily," 
said Frank, following more slowly than was his 
wont. " But if any of our feUows saw us, I 
should never hear the last of it, I can tell you." 

''Then stay where you are, if you are 
ashamed of me." 

" Not at all, not at all ; I'm not such a soft 
as to be ashamed about a parcel. I'll carry it 
for you, if you lika" 

This was a great concession, but Frank felt 
88 if he had been ungracious, and was ready to 
make amends. 

Albert, however, took no notice of the offer, 
and trudged on for some way without a word. 
Presently he broke the silence by remarking. 
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in a tone that betrayed what his thoughts had 
been — 

"Then there axe some things that would 
make you ashamed of a fellow ? '' 

" I should think so — rather." 

" What sort ? " 

" WeU, any one might guess ; anything 
sneaking, or shabby— getting money out of 
people, or leaving them to pay for what you've 
had; one sees fellows who'll do that when 
they get the chance, but they don^t try it 
on with me. Then there's the shamming, 
that some are so clever at — rather too clever, 
sometimes, as a feUow was once, who wanted 
to get home for his sister's birthday. • There 
was to be a first-rate spread, and he was an 
awfully greedy beggar, and had more hampers 
than any of us, because his mother thought he 
was deUcate, and didn't eat enough. It seems 
he wrote her word that he had a cough, and he 
contrived to get one up somehow, and down 
she came all in a hurry to see him, and he 
persuaded her he ought to go home for a week. 
It was a sight to see her take him away, 
coddled up in rugs and shawls, and fiUing his 
mouth with lozenges and barley-sugar, so that 
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he couldn't cough, though he tried Unluckily 
for him, his uncle is a doctor, and he met 
them at the station, and took him in hand, 
and soon found out the rights of it, and my 
friend was just shipped back again with a 
letter of apology; and I can tell you he got 
more than he bargained for from, old Vernon. 
As for the feUows, Hiey were always at him 
about it; whatever he did, or whenever he 
spoke, he was sure to hear somebody give a 
little cough, and it nearly drove him wild. 
He had to leave at last, he could not stand it" 

" He deserved it for cheating his mother, 
but look here, — " Albert's voice seemed to have 
grown rather husky aU of a sudden, — " suppose 
his mother had wanted him, and asked him to 
try the dodge, and he had done it, and couldn't 
explain why — what should you have thought of 
him then ? " 

Frank whistled doubtfiilly. 

" I should be uncommonly sorry for a fellow 
in such a case, and I should be rather inclined 
to cut the family." 

Albert said no more, and they walked on, 
till the striking of a clock reminded Frank that 
he left his work at home undone. 
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" I must leave you here," he said, " you are 
just at Ae gate, and I have a precious copy of 
Latin verses to hammer out before I go to bed. 
I am afraid you won't care to sing them when 
they're done/' 

"I don't seem to care ever to sing again," 
said Albert. 

His voice was so altered, young Longley was 
struck by the change. 

" I say, old fellow, you must keep your head 
up," he said kindly. "Don't give in while 
you've got a run left in you. Some of us 
will look you up to-morrow ; and I know at 
home they are going to move every stone to 
help your mother. And I say — " honest 
Frank's cheeks were getting hot, though 
hidden by the darkness, "in the middle of 
a half everybody is rather hard up, so every- 
body looks out for a tip, and I had a birthday 
last week. Would five bob help the coach up 
the hill ? — because here they are, and welcome." 

" Don't," said Albert, resisting the hand that 
was slipping two half-crowns into his own. 
"I shall not be able to pay you for ever so 
long." 

"I don't care, I can take it out in music. 
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You shall come and teach me the fiddle, and 

* 

how to sing Latin — (I only wish you could help 
me to write it) — and charge sixpence a les- 
son, including extras. There, it is a bargain ; 
good-night." 

And away raced Frank, with a heart as 
light as his pockets, for he had really given 
away his last farthing, and had no chance, of 
more for a week. 

Albert, after a moment's hesitation, put the 
five shillings in his pocket, and hurried to the 
gate, where Duncan met him with a face of 
solemn warning. 

"Now, Master Caddis, you're not to go 
racketing and making a work all over the 
house to-night, if you please. Your mamma is 
gone to bed poorly, and if you don't mind 
nobody else, you'll think' about her, it is to be 
hoped." 

" Gone to bed poorly ! " repeated the startled 
boy ; " do you mean she is really ill ? " 

" That is more than I can say, sir, but she 
has been in 'sterics, and if she has dropped 

* 

asleep since Hannah took up her tea, I don't 
see what call you have to go and wake her up 
again." 
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"And what call have you to suppose I 
should ? Where's my sister ? " 

"Your sister is in the tea-room, sir, along 
with Mrs. Delmar and my mistress," said 
Duncan, with a slight emphasis on the latter 
epithet, as if determined to protest against any 
hereditary claim on his services; "they've been 
keeping of her quiet till you come in. Now, 
Master Caddis, just you please to look at them 
boots of yours, all over mud. What would my 
poor dead lady have said if she had seen them 
walking on her carpet ? " 

" She'd have told you to run and fetch my 
slippers. I wonder you didn't know that." 

" It seems to me there's something you don't 
know, sir — and that is how to behave." 

"Then what a blessing that you've been a 
dancing master, and can teach me fashionable 
manners. Shall I play for you when your 
pupils come, my dear Mr. Professor ? What is 
the last sweet thing on the tight-rope ? " 

" Kope, indeed, sir I If it comes to that, I 
know what a rope should do for a young 
gentleman as behaves like this to a decent 
man, and your father hardly cold in his grave." 

Albert stopped short in the act of rubbing 
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his boots on the mat, and shook his small fist 
in the old man's face. 

" Never let me hear you mention him again. 
I won't have him spoken of at all by any of 
you ! " 

He did not wait for an answer, but went at 
once to the tea-room, with his parcel under his 
arm. The instant he opened the door, Lily 
sprang up with a cry of joy. 

" Oh, there you are I What have you 
brought me ? What have you got in your 
pocket?" she exclaimed, capering round him 
in such delight, he could hardly make her 
understand his question about his mother's 
health. When Lily could attend, however, 
she shrugged her little shoulders, and held up 
her tiny hands, with a shake of her head, as 
she explained that mamma had been very bad 
indeed, crying dreadfully, and her tea had been 
taken up to her, such a nice tea, with chicken 
and ham, and she had eaten it all, so perhaps 
she was going to be a little better ; and Mrs. 
Delmar had been so kind — so very kind, she 
was making a polonaise for poor dear An- 
g^lique, pointing to a somewhat battered doll 
on the table, decidedly in want of charitable 
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assistance. Ang^lique had not had anything 
new for ever so long, and Mrs. Dehnar had 
found all that muslin and pink ribbon, and 
was making the loveliest pouffk that ever was 
seen. If she could but have such a pouffk to 
dance in, it would be perfect What, was there 
something for her in that big parcel? Oh! 
then there must be some very pretty things — 
ae «tfng m«,t b. out to nlutLmd but 
for Leonor, it would have been. But Leonor 
had been too strictly driUed by Miss Sibthorpe 
to permit such a breach of economical rules, 
and the knots were duly untied, and the parcel 
opened with the care it deserved. Truly 
the contents were for Lily, and most kindly 
selected, being a complete suit of mourning, 
as nearly adapted to her requirements as the 
Longley wardrobes could supply; but aU so 
plain, with no trimming but a little crape, 
that after a hasty inspection, the young lady 
pushed the whole away, with the contemptuous 
remark that it was all horrid and ugly. She 
didn't want any more black frocks and stock- 
ings, she would have a muslin pouffe and pink 
ribbons, and Mrs. Delmar would make her one, 
as she was doing for Ang^lique. And she 
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jumped on Mrs. Delmar's lap to support her 
petition by the caresses whose market value 
she had already ascertained. 

Mrs. Delmar took oflf her spectacles, kissed 
the little eager face, and sighed. There was 
something to her mind very pathetic in this 
childish appeal against the lot of humanity, 
this craving for light and gladness in the place 
of trouble and grief. 

"My little one," she said, kindly, "if you 
were like Angdlique, and could not feel either 
glad or sorry, you might always be gaily 
dressed without its making any difference to 
you. But if you have the joy of being glad, 
you must take your share of being sorry, and 
sorrow is sometimes shown by wearing sad 
clothes. Don't you know that when God 
takes away those we love, we always put on 
black, to show that we have lost them ? " 

"But I have not lost anybody. Papa is 
only gone away to be made better, and when 
he is quite, quite weU, he is coming to fetch 
us, and perhaps Archer will come too. Won't 
he, Albert ? " 

"Look here," was Alberts answer, "this 
jacket looked so nice on Florence Longley, I 
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shall take it back. She is a pretty little 
girl." 

" Is she as pretty as me ? " 

"Yes, quite, and she really wanted her 
jacket; but she begged so hard to send it to 
you, that her mother gave her leave." 

"Ill try it on," said Lily, gravely; and 
when she had done so, and found it much 
more becoming than she had expected, she 
thought she would try something else, and 
finally admitted the gifts were not to be 
despiL. 

" I can wear them for a little while, till 
papa comes, and then it may be wanner, and 
I can have a muslin polonaise with a pouffe^ 
like Ang^lique. When shall you take oflF your 
ugly things?" asked she, turning to Mrs. 
Delmar, and laying a finger on her black 
sleeve. 

" My time for wearing pretty ones is past, 
dear; I have had sorrow enough to make me 
like my black gown best." 

" But you said this morning, that if people 
were good, they would be happy. When you 
are quite good, and quite happy, you won't go 
on liking ugly things best, shall you ? " 

YOL. L I 
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" No, Lily ; by that time I shall be glad to 
put them off altogether." 

" Then I wish we were all happy now, and 
could look nice," said Lily, with a sigh. " I 
know mamma will not be happy while she has 
to wear that horrid cap." 

" Shall I tell you both, what will do more 
to make her happy than anything else ? " 

" Oh, I know that — ^you mean money." 

" No, dear ; money is very useful, but you 
may have plenty, and still be sad. And you 
may be poor, and wear shabby clothes, and yet 
feel as if you could dance for joy." 

" Can you ? " 

" Yes ; those who love God and one another, 
have a secret of joy which is like nothing else. 
If you two love and fear God, and are loving 
dutiful children to your mother, you will do 
more to make her happy than if you dressed 
her in velvet and pearls. There is no sadness 
like that of a mother's heart who is dis- 
appointed in the love of her children." 

Leonor had paused in her employment of 
transcribing a list for Mr. Longley, and with the 
pen in her hand, looked wistfully at her aimt. 
It was long since she had heard her touch on 
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that hidden chord, whose vibration betrayed 
itself even in the quiet tones of her voice. 

" I love Albert, and so does Ang^lique," 
said Lily, after a moment's consideration. 
"Ang^lique is never afraid of him as she is 
of rude people. She has often travelled in 
his bag. But I think mamma would like 
the velvet and pearls best, and so should I. 
When I am a famous dancer, and make a 
great deal of money, I shall buy some for us 
both." 

"Well, dear, when she can show a velvet 
gown that her little daughter has given her, 
I dare say it will make her as happy as 
anything else she could wear. And till then, 
you must love her so much, and take such care 
of her that she will not even wish for velvet — 
and be so true, and trustworthy, and unselfish, 
that the sight of your faces wiU be lovelier to 
her than pearls. She will never be poor while 
she can trust her children." 

" I am going up to her now," said Albert, 
abruptly. 

There was something in his face that per- 
plexed Leonor; she had been watching him 
while her aunt was speaking, and was struck 
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with the unchildlike restraint he was evidently 
placing on his worck and gestures. He was 
unlike every boy she had ever had to do with ; 
that he could be playing a part, and deceiving 
them, was somethiog too hateful to be admitted 
for a moment; and yet she could not help 
feeling worried and uncertain. 

" Things cannot go on in this way," she 
thought to herself. "We will get through 
Sunday, for Sunday's sake, and then we must 
come to an understanding." 

That afternoon had been one of great 
discomfort and vexation. Mrs. Caddis, after 
Albert's departure, had become exceedingly 
restless, not to say excited ; she wandered about 
the house, looking into every room, and trying 
the locks of all the drawers and cabinets. 
Finding these secured, she had come in some 
indignation to ask Leonor if it really were 
thought she was not to be trusted, that all her 
poor dear aunt's things were kept locked up 
from her sight? Some of them, she could 
swear in a court of justice, were positively 
her own, and some had been promised her 
years ago, but how was she to claim anything 
if it was all under lock and key ? 
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Leonor, with considerable patience, explained 
how she herself was situated ; that she only 
had the use of certain sj)ecified portions of the 
furniture and Hnen ; and that eveiything else 
was locked up under the instructions of the 
executor — ^Mr. Longley, An inventory of aU 
Miss Sibthorpe's personal property must be 
taken, and it was her duty to take care 
nothing was moved. Any claim Mrs. Caddis 
might have she must lay before Mr. Longley ; 
but promises, she feared, would amount to 
none at all. Upon this Mrs. Caddis burst 
into tears, and having worked herself up into 
a fit of passion, declared she had been cruelly 
used, that she was sure her de^r aunt had 
meant to remember her if only other people 
had not interfered — ^she had her own reasons 
for saying so — and she should not rest, it 
was her duty not to rest, till she had ascer- 
tained that her poor children had not been 
wronged. Leonor begged to know whom she 
meant to accuse, but could extract nothing 
definite, only a repetition of complaints, 
mingled with expressions of vague menace, 
in case of not being satisfied ; whereupon Miss 
Rivers, growing restive, gave her to understand 
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she would not listen to any such imputations. 
She did not consider herself bound to give 
any account of her own conduct, or of any 
one else's, to Mrs. Caddis. Oh no, Mrs. 
Caddis felt that — ^painfully felt that. Miss 
Rivers was against her ; and if only she knew 
where to find a humble comer, in which to 
shelter her children, she would leave the house 
that very day. Of course, if her poor dear 
aunt intended her house to be a home for 
Miss Eivers and her relations, there could be 
no room for those who might be thought 
to have a prior claim. Nothing but the 
urgency of the moment would have induced 
her to ask for admittance, or to remain where 
her presence was inconvenient. 

Miss Rivers, by this time in a great heat, 
answered with guarded civility, that her aunt 
and herself had had pleasure in rendering a 
small service to their unexpected guests, and 
were ready further to assist them in finding 
the accommodation they required elsewhere; 
and Mrs. Biggs having called that afternoon 
to receive her rent, was at once introduced 
to Mrs. Caddis, as a respectable person, with 
rooms to let on very reasonable terms. Leonor 
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had been provoked by the slights shown to 
her aunt, or she would not have gone so far. 
Mrs. Biggs appeared in her best shawl and 
bonnet, the mildest and blandest of landladies, 
whose regret at Mrs. Delmar's departure was 
not so much for the money, as for the loss of 
the dear lady herself. Her ladies always 
was satisfied, and wanted to come back on any 
terms — it was more like home than their own 
houses, some of 'em said — and never a word 
unpleasant about kitchen fires, or extras, or 
nothing, not like some she could name, as took 
lodgers in just to live upon 'em. Thank good- 
ness, that wasn't her waj ; a mean, nasty lot, 
some of them lodging-house keepers was, with 
their picking and stealing of tea and sugar, 
and coal and candle, and not an ounce left of 
a joint when once took oflf the table. Her 
hands was clean, she was thankful to say, 
extending a large pair of grey cotton gloves, 
with a hole in each thumb ; she was honest, 
and she didn't care who knew it, and any one 
who didn't find her rooms to their liking, had 
only to mention it— which was perfectly true, 
for it was the only thing to be done, and never 
of the slightest us e. 
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Mrs. Caddis listened at first as if too much 
astounded to remonstrate; but when it came 
to discussing terms^ and proposing that she 
should inspect the apartments, she was seized 
with a violent fit of hysterics, and had to be 
assisted up to her bedroom, and left to recover 
herself, which, when she did, she rang for 
Hannah, and begged her to tell the ladies she 
was too ill to come down again — she hoped 
they would excuse her, as she was only fit to 
go to bed. 

Leonor, feeling a little compunction, made 
the only amends in her power, by sending her 
the comfortable tea of which Lily spoke, and 
as this had been evidently appreciated, it was 
hoped there was not much the matter. Mrs. 
Biggs had gone away disappointed, but still 
hopeful ; and the case was adjourned till 
Monday, at any rate. 

But it had left an impression on Leonor's 
mind that she could not get rid of, and she 
resolved to take the first opportunity of coming 
to an understanding with Mr. Longley. He 
had been so much absorbed with Mrs. Caddis 
and her story that morning, she had hardly had 
five minutes for the discussion of business, and it 
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had rather seemed to her as if he took it as a 
matter of course that the new comers would 
remain where they were. 

"They certainly shall not," thought she to 
herself, "unless they treat my darhne with 
proper reapect The ver, exp Jion of hi &ce 
seems to have changed since she has had 
that child prattiing about her, and I am not 
sure whether it is with pleasure or pain. So 
much as she has suffered, and so long, if any- 
thing really did her good, I should be ready to 
beg for it on my knees, even to Mrs. Caddis. 
Could but that sore place in her loving heart 
be healed, I would serve the healer, even if it 
were a harder service than the last — and that 
is saying a great deal" 

So she connived at the petting of Lily, and 
said nothing to Albert of what had passed, 
only cautioning him to go up quietly, a hint he 
took so well, that not even Duncan could have 
accused him of wilful noise ; it might almost 
have been imagined that he was dreading the 
interview with his mother. 

If he were more ignorant thaa many boys 
of his age, as he certainly was in the ordinary 
branches of education, he was on some points 
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unusually precocious, and understood with a 
quickness that was not without its dangers. 
The intellect which wholesome training would 
have gradually developed and strengthened, 
was likely to run wild in its unhealthy atmo- 
sphere to the detriment of the promised fruit. 
It was with no boyish caution that he opened 
his mother's door and looked anxiously in. 
She was sitting up in bed, with a shawl over 
her shoulders; several volumes lay scattered 
over the quilt and on a small roimd table by 
the bed, still partially occupied with the 
remains of her meal. A good fire waa burning 
in the grate, and the room felt luxuriously 
warm. She looked up sleepily, as he entered, 
and closed her book with a yawn, 

"Well, my dear, there you are at last. 
I hope you have had a pleasanter day than 
I have. Did you bring home anything for 
Lily?'' 

" Yes, a-^ocketfiil of sweets and a parcel of 
clothes. I say, mamma, what's the matter? 
Are you going to be really iU, or what ? " 

** I am sure I don't know ; if I were really 
ill, it would be no wonder, after such treatment 
as I have received from that Miss Kivers. 
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How Aunt Sibthorpe could tolerate her, 
astonishes me ; though I'll be bound she 
behaved differently to her. I have been so 
upset altogether, that I dare say I shall keep 
my room for two or three days. You can 
tell them, if they ask you, that when I have 
these nervous attacks, I require absolute rest 
and warmth and nourishing food, and then I 
get better. If she chooses to turn me out at 
the risk of my life, she must do it, of course." 

" What do you mean, mamma ? You don't 
intend " 

He stopped short, almost aghast at his own 
suggestion. She held out her hand to him and 
laughed. 

"Don't look frightened, you siUy boy. I 
am not going to run away and leave you. 
What makes you look at me like that ? " 

•* Mamma, I say, there is something horrid 
about all this. I wish we had never come." 

"You are very silly, then. The news in 
the paper to-day is worse than ever. I am 
sure I should have been dead with fear by 
this time. No one is allowed to go in or out 
of Paris, and the Germans mean to sack it 
before Christmas." 
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" And I might have come in for some of the 
fighting. Instead of which, here we are, being 
pitied, and everybody saying things that make 
me hot all over. I wish you would talk to 
old Longley, he isn't at all a bad old fellow, 
and just tell him all about it, and see what he 
will say." 

"Albert, you are very tiresome to-night 
You know I am ill and nervous, and you 
make me argue, which is the very thing to 
keep me awake. Do you suppose it was 
for my own pleasure that I came, or that 
I am not doing everything for the best, and 
for the good of us all ? It is not my fault 
that I have been unfairly treated, and being 
here, I am determined to find out how it was." 

" Who has treated you unfairly ? " 

" That I shall know when I have made 
out how she came to change her mind, if she 
did change it Miss Eivers may lock up 
as much as she pleases; I mean to satisfy 
myself on that point before I leave this house." 

"And when you're satisfied, shall you tell 
them how it all was ? I do wish you would ; 
I am sure they would like us all the better, 
and I should not be ashamed ^" 
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I 

Again he stopped in his eagerness, for his 
mother had pulled her hand away, and burst 
into one of her vehement fits of crying, declaring 
he was an unfeeling, self-willed boy, and didn't 
care the least about her suflferings. If he 
chose to fly in her face, he might, and when 
he had lost her, he would know why ; a strain 
of reproach which nothing but his penitent 
caresses could check, and which had the effect 
of completely reducing him to silence. Lily's 
voice at the door, petitioning for admittance, 
to show maioma her own jacket and Ang6- 
lique's polonaise, was a suflficient relief to both 
to ensure her welcome. 

The last thing Leonor did at night, accord- 
ing to long-established rule, was to visit all the 
fastenings and grates, and see that Rufus and 
pussy were safe ; a rule so arbitrary, that even 
during Miss Sibthorpe's last iUness, when she 
was sitting up with her, no exemption was 
allowed. This night she was a little later 
than usual, and having occasion to pass the 
apartments of her guests, her ear was caught 
by sounds through the dressing-room door 
which arrested her steps at once. Her gentle 
knock being unanswered, she cautiously opened 
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the door, and after a moment's hesitation 
entered, closing it behind her. 

The boy had thrown himself, half-dressed, 
upon his bed, his violin hugged in his arms, 
his face pressed down into the pillow, as if 
to smother the sobs that shook him from head 
to foot. Eoused by Leonor's entrance, he 
started up, and the flushed cheeks, glazed with 
tears, and swollen eyes, though they looked 
angrily at her as an intruder, filled her with 
yearning pity. She set down her candle, and 
put her hand on his throbbing head. 

"My poor boy I" she said tenderly. Her 
voice was peculiarly rich and deep, and his 
musical ear was attracted in spite of himself. 

" What are you come for ? " he asked, rather 
sulkily, though submitting to the caress. 

" I heard you at the door, and I could not 
have slept without trying to comfort you. 
You are tired out, Albert; let me shake up 
your piUow, and then you can undress, and go 
to sleep." 

"Yes, I will; I am awfully tired. I say, 
don't tell anybody I've been crying." 

"My boy, it is nothing to be ashamed of. I 
respect you the more for feeling so much." 
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" You wouldn't, then, if you knew anything 
at all about it Suppose there was something 
which I'm not going to tell you, something 
really to be ashamed of. You would be 
ashamed of me then." 

"No; I should respect your tears all the 
more." 

To her great surprise, he threw his arms 
round her neck. 

"You iaxe a darling, that you are, and I 
love you, and I'll do anything you tell me, 
if you'll let me be useful to you ; and as soon 
as ever I make some money, I'll bring you 
some. I've got five shillings from Frank 
Longley, and I'm to pay him in music lessons. 
Will you have them to begin with ? " 

"No, no, my dear boy; do not think of 
such a thing. The little I can do for you is 
freely given. I am poor myself, and cannot 
do much, but I do not want your money. 
Your love I shall be glad to accept, and if we 
two are Mends, I think we shall manage some- 
how to help each other. I feel as if you would 
be a friend to be trusted." 

" Indeed, indeed, I am. I can't tell you 
everything, but I really mean it. I'll do any- 
thing in the world to make you trust me." 
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"Then begin by trusting me/' said Leonor, j 

kissing him. " And go to sleep with the com- 
fort that you are under a firiend's roof. As 
long as I may call it mine, it will never refuse 
to shelter you." 

"Perhaps I was hasty in making such a 
promise," she owned afterwards, when relating 
to her aunt what had passed ; " but how could 
I help it ? A child's tears are hard enough to 
resist, but a boy like that does not cry unless 
his heart is very fall, and I do believe he is to 
be trusted, which is more than I can say of his 
mother." 

" Ah," said Mrs. Delmar, quietly, " I thought 
it would strike you soon. She has studied the 
stage so much, that she believes herself a good 
actress, and is a very indifferent one. And 
what is more," she thought to herself, though 
she did not say it aloud, "I know what 
widowhood is, and my firm opinion is that she 
is no more a widow than you are." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was a dull, foggy day in London ; not one 
of the worst species, which it requires a lively 
imagination to consider day at aJl, but un- 
pleasant enough to make a warm sitting-room 
peculiarly seductive, and almost to reconcile 
an invalid to the necessity of remaining on- 
doors. In a certain well warmed, well 
carpeted, well furnished apartment in the 
neighbourhood of PiccadiUy, such a necessity 
had been made as easy as possible, by every 
comfort that could be invented for the solace 
of its inmate, A luxurious dijeHtner was on 
the table to tempt his g^ppetite, a no less 
luxurious easy-chair (one among many), flanked 
by a downy sofa, garnished with piUows and 
many coloured rugs, offered such ease as 
change of posture could afford to his head and 
limbs; newspapers aired, cut, and folded in 
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readiness ; sets of books complete, in agreeable 
type, with no third volume to be waited for ; 
the reviews of the quarter, the magazines of 
the month, the slashing satire of the week, 
were all there to beguile the weary hours, and 
bring the stir and change of the world of 
thought and action to enliven the monotony 
of the soft prison-house. Letters, principally 
suggestive of business, lay a little apart, wait- 
ing till the right moment should arrive for 
personal responsibilities to excite a wholesome 
interest ; one of them, with the Westerton 
postmark, in the clear, bold hand-writing of 
Mr. Longley, might claim priority of attention, 
as it would recall to the recipient a fact 
generally considered agreeable, the fact of his 
being Miss Sibthorpe's principal legatee. 

It was, in short, the kinsman to whom Mrs. 
Caddis's destined portion had passed, who 
came slowly into this nest of comforts, leaning 
on his cane, and the arm of his valet, to begin 
the day, which always seemed too long, let 
him shorten it as he would. A real sufferer, 
be it understood ; one whose metal had passed 
through the fire of a fearful railway accident, 
and had not been able to stand the test. 
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The suflfering that might have been his better 
angel, had been used as a tempter ; and loss* of 
health was allowed by degrees to comprehend 
the loss of all the refreshing that is to be 
gathered from the courageous self-denying 
endurance of weakness and pain. Fenced in 
more and more, by every possible contrivance, 
from each breath of inconvenience and claim 
of work, he had, at last, imbibed the beUef 
that he could neither support the one nor 
attempt the other; and the belief, as might 
have been expected, was tending to make that 
real, which at first was partly imaginary. 

His valet, who had lived with him some 
years, and took almost as much interest in his 
case as he did himself, assisted him to his 
chair between the table and the fire, poured 
out his tea with scrupulous attention to the 
exact proportions of sugar and cream ; supplied 
his plate with choice selections from the 
delicacies on the side-board, gave a dexterous 
touch to the blazing coals, and then stood 
ready for further service, the model of a 
finished attendant, to whom the idea of sitting 
down to rest appears as superfluous as to the 
gold fish in the glass globe. 
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"Anything in the paper. Waters?" asked Mr. 
Sibthorpe, when the first fatigue of coming in 
to breakfast had passed away, and he was 
languidly stixrmg 'h. seconl cup of ,^ 
Waters unfolded the Times, glanced at the 
telegrams, and gave a summary of the intelh- 
gence from the seat of war, the special 
correspondence, the leading article, the con- 
jectures as to the duration of the siege of 
Paris, with the same skill he had displayed 
in prepariQg his master's meal ; and Mr. 
Sibthorpe, still proceeding deliberately to con- 
sume the latter, unconsciously enjoyed the 
contrast between his own afflictions and those 
of his neighbours. 

" Very weU written article, Waters ; it 
seems a hopeless aflfair, and must involve an 
amount of suflfering perfectly appalling to 
contemplate. Yes, just another morsel of 
ham — ^thanks. It is the least in the world too 
salt, but I do not know that it is unwhole- 
some. Poor creatures I When provisions run 
shortj what will they do ? Change of govern- 
ment will not make up for want of the pot au 
feu. Ah, that is a very sad case indeed, and 
the courage of those surgeons is quite wonderful. 
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How Mordaunt could go out as he did, simply 
for the pleasure of the work, is beyond 
my comprehension. You saw him yourself, 
Waters, by the way." 

"Dr. Mordaunt, sir? Yes, sir, I did. He 
promised to call about two. He seemed to be 
very busy just now, sir," added Waters, with 
respectful emphasis, which implied that he had 
more to tell if required. 

" T am glad to hear it," said his master, 
languidly; "I envy any one who has strength 
to be busy. You may give me half a cup of 
tea, Waters. Busy with patients, did you say, 
or the hospital?" 

"No doubt, sir; and going out with the 
young ladies," said Waters, as he supplied his 
master's cup, knowing that the grain of gossip 
he had thrown in would give it fresh flavour. 
Mr. Sibthorpe looked at him over the brim. 

" Young ladies. Waters 1 That is something 
new. What young ladies ? " 

" Dr. Mordaunt's sisters, sir, that he went 
down into the north to fetch, when he was 
telegraphed for in such a hurry ; you remember, 



sir. 



",Ah, yes, I do remember. His grand- 
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mother was ill, I think. Very distressing it 
was to know I might be seized with a 
paroxysm of pain at any moment, and he 
out of town. People are sometimes sadly 
inconsiderate about summoning medical men ; 
they think only of themselves. The lady died, 
didn't she, Waters ? " 

"Yes, sir, just so, sir. The poor lady was 
took rather sudden at last, but she forgave 
him and everybody else, I was told." 

'^ Humph I " said his master, who happened 
to know something of the real facts of the 
case, " that was very good of her, considering ; 
but she left him something more than that, I 
hope." 

" Yes, sir ; just so, sir. There was a patch- 
work quilt, very valuable, sir, being all her 
own work ; and a cask of primrose vinegar, 
and the young ladies, sir." 

" Not bad, Waters; you grow epigrammatic. 
My poor cousin's bequest was nothing to Mrs. 
Thornton's. And so he brought his sisters up to 
town with him ; quilt, primrose vinegar, and all." 

"Well, sir, the young ladies is there, 
certainly. With regard to the rest it is more 
than I can say. One of the ladies is in delicate 
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health, and they talk of her going to the sea," 
added Waters, after waiting a moment or two, 
for further questions. " London don't seem to 
suit her, and she has no appetite for anything 
they can put on table, sir." 

"Ah, poor thing; just like me. Waters. I 
only hope her brother will not think it 
fiecessary to go out of town again directly on 
her account. It would be too cruel to leave me 
in my present state ; but some people think of 
nobody but themselves. Are there any letters 
to-day, by the way ? " 

**Yes, sir, certainly;" and Waters, with the 
same discernment he had twice exercised 
abeady, dipped into the pile of correspondence, 
detected at a glance the wheat from the chaflf, 
the real paper of business from the advertise- 
ment or prospectus, and finally laid Mr. 
Longley's letter before his master, with the 
envelope just sufficiently opened for him to 
extract the contents without trouble. The 
gold spectacles were slowly rubbed, and slowly 
put on, and Mr, Sibthorpe exerted himself 
to look at what he concluded would be some 
wearisome detail about the bequest of his 
deceased relation. 
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" Ah I " he murmured, partly to himself, 
partly to Waters, who in general acted as 
chorus to his master's monologues, ".she was 
an excellent woman, a very excellent woman — 
only a little eccentric, and hard to convince. 
I really think she never quite believed in my 
great suflferings, never would see how impos- 
sible it was for me to go backwards and for- 
wards to visit her. Indeed Mr, Gawford 
intimated as much, and that she evidently 
thought me unkind and inattentive, until he 
was good enough to explain my case to her 
more fully. He took great pains to remove the 
impression, and I suppose her approaching 
end somewhat opened her eyes to the claims 
and suflferings of others. She felt for me at the 
last, poor woman; and — ^and I shall now be 
able to get a few comforts that are almost 
necessary in my condition. The plate glass 
window will be a great improvement. Waters." 

**Just so, sir; and I was going to observe, 
the sale at the Eussian duke's begins to- 
morrow, and there are some furs I have heard 
of that would be the greatest comfort to you 
in the frosty weather, sir; a cloak lined all 
through, never been worn but twice, and of 
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black fox, which they say is rare, and fetches 
any money." 

"Yes, that sounds comfortable, certainly. 
Waters ; you will see about it. And that new 
patent chair you were reading about ; it is just 
possible the inventor may have hit on some- 
thing that might give relief. You can have 
one sent in for me to try, and some patterns 
of carpeting — velvet pile. These thin carpets 
are no real protection from the cold; If it 
turns out a severe winter, what will those poor 
creatures do in Paris ? It is quite sad to 
think oV 

Waters made the usual sign of respectful 
assent, having no objection to be sorry for 
French misfortunes, when required; but re- 
fraining fr6m a word that might distract the 
invalid's attention from the letter. His own 
curiosity had been excited by a word that 
caught his eye, and he expected, as usual, to 
have it handed back to him to read aloud. 
TTia master's affairs in general were his most 
interesting study, and he could prompt his 
memory on a hundred points, supposed to be 
known to Mr. Sibthorpe alone. StiU, now 
and then, perhaps from caprice, perhaps from 
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some deeper motive, that gentleman would 
show a little reserve with his favourite attend- 
ant, and read a letter without any comment ; 
and such breaches of confidence, as Waters 
considered them, always put his curiosity ten- 
fold on the alert. 

It was thus tantalised on the present occa- 
sion ; he waited in vain for remark, or sign. 
After the first listless glance, the reader's 
attention became fixed, and he unconsciously 
roused himself from his lounging attitude to 
one of perplexity and consideration. After 
reading the letter two or three times, he laid 
it down, and sat drumming his spectax^les on 
the table, and looking straight before him, as 
if turning some matter over in his mind. 

" Give me my despatch box,'' he said 
presently, in a much more decided tone than 
was his wont. The order in itself was signi- 
ficant, for the despatch box was the repository 
of whatever private papers he had in the world. 
It was brought at once, with the bunch of 
Bramah keys, and Waters discreetly drew back 
as it was opened, making up the fire with 9.n 
absent expression of countenance, as if he were 
thinking of anything but his master's aflFairs. 
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Mr. Sibthorpe opened the box, took out a 
bundle of letters, and selected two or three; 
made a memorandum of the dates and one or 
two particulars, then laid them on the table, 
and locked up the box again. 

"You may take away the cloth, Waters, 
and give me my writing materials. If Mr. 
Gawford should call, let me know." 

"Yes, sir." 

Not by word or look did the model servant 
betray his private annoyance. The breakfast 
was L„J.fte chair, Lrepl^de^caca^ta 
their proper positions, the cane, the scent-bottle, 
the lozenges, the handbell, set within easy reach 
of Mr. Sibthorpe's fingers, with portfolio, 
envelope case, and inkstand, each excellent of 
its kind, and always ready for use. Mr. Sib- 
thorpe might be the sad sufferer he described 
himself, but from one source of sad suffering, 
that of indifferent stationery, he was happily 
exempt. Not for him was the heart-break of 
impatient writers, whose pens are always split, 
whose ink is a marsh and a quagmire, whose 
paper is either slippery as ice, or porous as 
sand. Waters was as clever at mending a 
pen and filling an inkstand as at sharpening 
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a caxving-knife and dressing a salad; what- 
ever a letter might cost Mr. Sibthorpe in 
mental effort, the physical was reduced to a 

Tm'TiinrmTin. 

Nevertheless, when his valet had retired, 
the pen remained some time suspended, and 
the task of reply seemed to grow more difficult 
the longer he thought it over. 

He was not an ill-tempered man, to whom 
an appeal would be an affront ; but he did feel 
rather aggrieved just then. Never having 
courted his kinswoman for her money, he 
could honestly accept it, and though his own 
income, carefully devoted to his personal wants, 
had been sufficient to make him as comfortable 
as we have described him to be, it was pleasant 
to know that the additional hundreds would 
place luxuries within his reach hitherto un- 
attainable. Fur mantles of Russian grandees, 
patent mechanisms from Paris, velvet-piled 
carpets, held out attractions combining the 
charm of novelty with the hope of ease ; and 
he had been indulging with much complacency 
in the prospect. For such is the autocracy of 
self, that everything it can lay hold of comes 
to it as a matter of course and lawful right. 
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and the only question, when the increase is 
multiplied) arises out of the pulling down of 
present ba^ to build larger in their stead. 

And here was Mx. Longley, though too good 
a lawyer to hint at any shadow of a claim on 
Mrs. Caddis's part, frankly reminding him 
that had she become a widow earlier, the 
probability was that things would have been 
differently arranged ; and his appeal to the 
generosity of the more fortunate legatee really 
seemed to imply, Mr. Sibthorpe thought, that 
in common honesty he ought not to let his 
cousin and her children want. Eeally, if his 
legacy was to be encumbered with such a 
charge, he did not see that he should be 
much the better for it. Felicia Caddis, he 
had always heard, though he knew her but 
slightly, was one of the most self-willed, 
reckless, foolish women in the world, and 
nothing should induce him to be responsible 
for her doings. The money was left to him 
in preference ; it was hard that he might not 
enjoy it in peace, without having a family 
suddenly laid upon his shoulders, feeble and 
suffering as he was. 

Still, there was a voice at his heart that 
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would be listened to, pleading that the crumbs 
from his table would not be missed, and 
another that suggested what the world's 
opinion of him would be, should it be known 
that he had starving relations, and refused 
them even a crumb; and the two together 
made it impossible to put off Mr. Longley 
with a curt rejection of his appeal. And he 
was still wavering over the terms of his reply, 
when Waters announced Mr. Gawford. 

We have had occasion to mention this 
personage before ; we must now pay him the 
respect of more distinct observation. 

He was a man of about forty ; under-sized, 
dark-haired, and closely shaven; in dress, 
scrupulously neat, and even precise ; his gloves 
fitting to a nicety, his hat well-brushed and 
glossy, his boots polished and noiseless, as 
he moved softly across the carpet to touch 
the hand of the invalid. Perhaps the most 
remarkable peculiarity in his appearance was 
due to his habit of buttoning his coat tightly 
across his chest, and keeping his elbows down, 
as if he were about to make his way through 
brake and briar, and must have everything 
about him prepared for the struggle. A pair 
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of deeply-set eyes, that were ever on the 
watch, and ears that appeared to quiver with 
the intensity of listening, were in keeping with 
this vigilant attitude, and suggested a life 
either continually conscious of danger, or bent 
on some secret purpose, for which aU its 
subtle energies would be required. 

His profession, his income, and his early 
history, were equally vague to the general 
public; he called himself an "agent," and 
expected to be addressed as "Esquire," and 
his dress supported his claim to the honourable 
suffix, a claim which he maintained with a 
tenacity only equalled by his efforts to establish 
a character as a highly-principled man. A 
useful one he was generally admitted to be by 
those he termed his "connection;" one who 
was always available for the odd jobs which 
take up so much precious time, who would 
see to things himself, attend to troublesome 
arrangements, go any distance at half an hour's 
notice, look at houses, call upon surveyors, 
superintend workmen, engage apartments, walk 
half over the city to match a material or find a 
bargain in carved wood or old china — a man to 
whom time was no object, and who never 
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made anything a trouble, his whole pleasure 
being to serve his friends, provided he were 
duly remunerated. And remunerated he was 
in a variety of ways known only to himself 
and his employers, of whom, we may observe, 
a large proportion were of the class to which 
Waters belonged — confidential upper servants, 
to whom he appeared a mine of information on 
business matters, and from whom he extracted 
fully as much information as he gave. 

But usefulness was not the limit of his 
ambition; he aspired to the honours of 
philanthropy, and it was as secretary to a 
Loan Society, professing to carry on business 
with a special eye to charitable benevolence, 
so judiciously directed as to pay good interest 
to subscribers, that he became acquainted 
with Miss Sibthorpe. That lady paid him 
the compliment of being as troublesome to 
him as she could; and there her payment 
may be said to have stopped, as the legacy 
which he had been led to expect only 
amounted to ten pounds for a mourning ring. 
It was through Waters that he was introduced 
to Mr. Sibthorpe, having served that functionary 
on several occasions with considerable judg- 
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ment; and at the deceased ladys funeral he 
was supposed to represent the invaUd, whose 
health obliged him to remain at home. It 
was thus that his visits to Westerton became 
known to Mrs. Delmar, of whose residence 
there he was not aware, and whom, of all 
people, he would have been most careful to 
avoid. 

That he had, in popular parlance, "made 
himself," was no secret to anybody ; but as 
he owned no visible kith or kin, curiosity 
could penetrate no further. Mrs. Delmar was 
one of the few who knew his early history, 
and had dearly bought her knowledge. They 
had not crossed each other s path for years ; 
but he could no more be really forgotten than 
an old wound, which will on occasion give a 
painful throb, let time and surgery do what 
they may. 

When she knew him first, she was in the 
summer of life, a happy wife and mother, 
the mistress of a large household, the popular 
member of a brilliant social circle, the dis- 
penser of favours and kindnesses to numerous 
recipients, the centre of her own domestic 
system, of which it was his lot to be an 
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humble satellite. And he was the son of 

her husband's old housekeeper, whom Mr. 

Delmar had educated for his mother's sake, 

and in whom he took great interest, the youth 

bringing a fair character from school for 

application, and expressing much devotion to 

the service of his benefactor. He had been 

employed in that service in various ways, and 

so far gained his master's confidence as to 

be often consulted in matters of business, and 

trusted with payments and accounts. Mrs. 

Delmar herself never thoroughly trusted him, 

and it was against her better judgment that 

their only boy made him his intimate friend. 

But her husband was unsuspicious, and laughed 

at her distrust, and their darling Hastings had 

never been thwarted in his life, and would 

not brook it now, and Gawford remained a 

dependant of the household until that household 

crumbled into dust. The waves of desolation 

that stripped Mary Delmar of husband, child, 

home, and fortune, parted her at once from 

the siunmer friend of her prosperity, and it 

would have been well for her peace had he 

left no memorial behind. But could she have 

forgotten all besides, there was still that one 
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sore spot in her heart unhealed, whose agony 
woke up anew at the recollection of his name, 
much more at the sight of his face. 

That face wore its smoothest, gentlest aspect 
now, as he approached Mr. Sibthorpe's chair. 
Step, voice, touch, were all those of a sym- 
pathising attendant on a sick-bed, who has 
neither eyes nor thought for any one but the 
patient. He did not express flattering hopes 
that his respected friend was better ; he gently 
pressed the offered hand, and retained it in 
his own, while looking thoughtfully, anxiously, 
at the thin features ; gently shaking his head 
after the inspection, and aUowing a soft 
ejaculation of concern to escape his lips, un- 
awares. 

To Mr. Sibthorpe's ears this seemed to 
imply, in the most gratifying manner possible, 
that he looked dreadfully ill ; and this, his 
own fervent belief, he could not always make 
people believe, his favourite medical adviser 
least of all. Pre-occupied as he was, the lines 
on his forehead relaxed, and he signed to his 
visitor to take a chair, with the gracious 
remark, that it was very kind in him to 
come and see a poor helpless invalid — he did 
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not think he could last much longer now to 
trouble anybody. 

" And therefore, dear sir," said Gawford, 
with respectful tenderness, "you are spending 
your little strength instead of husbanding it, 
exerting yourself to do some kindness, no 
doubt, when you ought to be giving rest to 
mind and body. Is it anything in which I 
could be of use ? " 

Mr. Sibthorpe glanced wistfully at his pen 
and paper; hateful objects both, when mind 
and body are bent on being lazy. 

*' I dare say you could, Gawford ; it is a 
matter you understand as well as I ; a letter 
from Westerton this morning — quite a surprise. 
Really, that affair altogether is nearly too much 
for me.'' 

"From Westerton?" Gawford's small eyes 
glittered, and a flush rose on his dark cheek. 
"No discovery, I trust, that can affect the will." 

"No, my dear sir, nothing of the kind, as 
far as I know. I never counted on my 
cousin's fortune, or courted her favour to get 
it ; but as it is mine, I should not be disposed 
quietly to give up my rights. No ; the matter 
refers to a member of my family of whom 
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you have already heard — that imprudent, self- 
willed, tiresome young woman — oblige me, my 
dear sir, by passing me that box of lozenges. 
I know you will excuse an invalid ; much 
talking always brings on this distressing 
cough." 

Gawford handed the remedy with as much 
prompt solicitude as if the attack in ques- 
tion had not been the mere shadow of a shade, 
compared with coughs in general; and de- 
vouring his own secret impatience, began to 
speak of some newly-discovered compound, 
sold in pastilles, which were said to bring 
marvellous relief in cases of acute suffering. 
Some German chemist had been writing about 
it, having tried its properties during the war 
— on his prisoners, probably. Its sedative 
power was said to be remarkable; the most 
irritable Frenchman, the most uncivilized 
Turco could be calmed and softened by it in 
time. It was only sold by one house in the 
city ; was it possible Dr. Mordaunt had never 
given it a trial ? 

No, Mr. Sibthorpe remarked with a sigh, 
Dr. Mordaunt was clever, very clever, no 
man more so, and his intimate friend into the 
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bargain, but he had a strange faculty of not 
seeing what was palpable to everybody else, 
and would fain persuade him — almost a dying 
man, as one might say — that some of his com- 
plaint was in his imagination. 

"Now, I put it to you, Mr. Gawford, do I 
look like a man to be run away with by my 
imagination ? " 

Mr. Gawford's answer went to imply that 
he could not conceive any imagination taking 
such a liberty. 

" I thought you would see it in that light, 
Gawford ; any one must, who has your keen 
habit of observation. No one thinks less 
about himself and his own discomforts than 
I do, that I will say ; but facts speak for them- 
selves. I should be glad to know something 
more about that new medicine, if you could 
procure it for me." 

"I have a box with me, Mr. Sibthorpe, if 
you will do me the honour to accept it. It 
occurred to me that there was a chance of its 
giving you a little relief, so I went after it 
this morning. But I must caution you, dear 
sir," as the invalid was somewhat impatiently 
opening the box, " it requires perfect quiescence 
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on the patient's part ; and aU worry of mind, 
or exertion of brain, is prohibited as interfering 
with the action of the sedative." 

"Ah, yes — that I can quite understand. 
Thanks, Gawford, it was very good of you— 
[ wiU try it at once if you'U permit me— and, 
and — suppose you just look through Mr. 
Longley's letter, and we'll see about answering 
it while you are here." 

Mr. Gawford expired his wiUmgneas. and 
read as desired. His look of surprise at the 
news the letter contained was too genuine not 
to strike his companion. 

" She arrived after you left, it seems," said 
the latter. 

" Evidently, sir. Her husband dead — ^that 
must have been somewhat sudden." 

" Yes ; owing to an accident. One cannot 
be surprised at anything happening in Paris 
now." 

" Very true, sir, one canoot indeed. It 
might have made some difference in the 
excellent lady's arrangements had it happened 
earlier, might it not ? " 

" There is no saying. For my part, though 
I don't care for the money, I should have been 
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very loth to see it flung away on a man like 
that; and I may also add that no power on 
earth should have induced me to do a thing 
for that foolish woman during his life-time. 
But now he is gone — though she has no shadow 
of a claim, mind— I don't object to do some- 
thing, provided I am not harassed by applica- 
tions and letters. I cannot and will not see 
her, and I cannot begin a correspondence. 
You see how even this conversation agitates 
me, just as you say, when I ought to be most 
calm." 

" I see, dear sir ; and it emboldens me to 
observe that these things are sometimes much 
better arranged by personal interview than by 
correspondence. If T could be of any use " 

" Do you mean to say you would not mind 
seeing her for me? That would save me a 
world of trouble, only it would be troubling 
you too much." 

" By no means, Mr. Sibthorpe, by no means.* 
It will give me pleasure — on the contrary." 

And again the small eyes glittered, for he 
was speaking the truth from his heart. 

"WeU, if it be a pleasure to travel in 
weather like this, there is no more to be said. 
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Gawford. You will see this good Mr. Longley, 
of course, and you will ascertain that there is 
no mistake or deception ; and then you may 
arrange — ^let me see — ^there is a boy to be put 
to school, and herself and a little girl to be 
lodged somewhere ; I have no objection to 
defray the schooling, and pay for the apart- 
ments, if reasonable. Only I should like to be 
certain that they are paid for, and that is 
what one cannot say in a letter." 

"Exactly, dear sir; and if I can be useful 
as your agent in the matter, I could easily 
arrange to go down to Westerton from time to 
time, and settle all the accounts, you know." 

" That is very good of you, Gawford, very. 
You understand, I cannot have them coming 
here ; and the boy must not come to London, 
wanting invitations for holidays, and all that 
sort of thing. They must stay at Westerton, 
and do the best they can; I know there is a 
decent school there, and I dare say, some 
arrangement might be made for their boarding 
at Granville House, if that Miss What's-her- 
name lets the rooms. She seems by all accounts 
to be a trustworthy and highly respectable 
person," continued Mr. Sibthorpe, rubbing his 
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glasses thoughtfully, and gazing, with his 
mind's eye, on an imaginary Leonor Rivers, 
not much resembling the original. Mr. Gaw- 
ford's assent was not quite so prompt as usual, 
perhaps because he was stooping over Mr. 
Longleys letter; but he was understood to 
murmur something about "good looks," and 
" pride," which rather interested his host. 

" If she is one of the Escotts, she may feel 
entitled to her share of both," he observed. 
" In one of my poor relation's letters, I 
remember her laying great stress on the good 
birth of her lady secretary; and there is no 
better blood in England than the Escotts, 
though they are generally poor." 

" Escott ? This lady's name is Rivers," said 
Gawford, hurriedly. 

"So it is ; her mother was an Escott. All 
that house have been in difl&culties of late 
years. I remember when the two Miss Escotts 
were all the rage, though ; they were a proverb 
for their beauty, it was before your time for 
thinking of such things, Gawford, but I lost 
my heart for full three weeks to lovely Mary 
Escott, who had the smallest hands and feet 
I ever saw, and the most superb head of hair. 
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beautiful silky brown. I was a young man 
then, and not in her sphere, so I could onlv 
rave about her at a distance ; but she was a 
lovely creature." 

**With the proudest bitterest temper," added 
Gawford, between his teeth. 

"Indeed? You interest me." Mr. Sib- 
thorpe actually roused himself in his arm chair 
to look at his visitor. "Did you know her 
then ? " 

"I was intimate with her husband, Mr. 
Delmar; against him I have nothing to say, 
though I lost money in his service ; but Mrs. 
Delmar treated me with an injustice and 
arrogance such as only her being a lady 
could have induced me to bear, and which 
it is not easy, though it is one's duty, to forget 
and forgive." 

" She made what was thought a good 
marriage, I remember. I might have envied 
her husband less had I known she had such 
a temper. It is all for the best. Do you 
know if she is still living ? " 

"No, I have not heard of her for some years. 
Poor woman, she would only be an object of 
pity now, and I hope if we met, I should find 
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her changed by her troubles. But it is not 
every one, who knows like you, dear sir, how 
to make personal suflFerings a source of instruc- 
tion and profit to others." 

His voice, which had lost its guarded 
smoothness for a few moments, sank back into 
its insinuating cadences as he uttered these 
words; and Mr. Sibthorpe acknowledged the 
tribute with a little bow, and subsided into 
his easy attitude with a sigh. 

" I am afraid I give more trouble than I do 
good," he said pensively ; " but I shall accept 
your offer, Gawford, and — and — ^you shall hear 
from me to-night. I wiU send Waters round 
to your rooms this evening." 

" Then I will take leave now, and make 
my arrangements for going down to Westerton 
to-morrow." 

As Gawford bent over the hand of the 
invalid, to take a tenderly respectful leave, 
another visitor was announced as Dr. Mor- 
daunt 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

There are faces which require to be learned 
and studied before you can be sure of their 
language ; they seem to be made up of 
contradictions — ^the brow tells you one thing, 
the shape of the chin another; you hesitate 
between the smiling lip and cold eye — ^the 
strength of one line and the weakness of 
another ; between that which invites and that 
which repels you ; and while you are hesitat- 
ing, the opportunity is past. It happens 
occasionally that the decipherer finds his first 
conjectures entirely wrong ; a clue is given, 
a Eosetta stone comes to light by which the 
hieroglyphics are read, and proved to tell a 
widely different tale from what was supposed. 
Well for those who obtain the clue in time, 
before it is too late to repair the error of 
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judgment, fatal either way; and happier still 
where no such error is possible, where the face 
you look upon is as "the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 

Such a face, through which the brightness 
of a soul was ever passing that knew neither 
fear nor guile, was his who now came in, and 
dark indeed must have been the cloud of 
sickness and sorrow that did not borrow a 
silver lining by coming within the range of 
its beams. 

The scenes among which he lived and 
worked could neither deaden his sympathies 
nor depress his buoyant hopefulness. He 
faced every fresh evil as one of the Alpine 
brotherhood does an unclimbed peak — some- 
thing to be circumvented and overcome as 
cheerily as possible, or at any rate with unflinch- 
ing courage. If, as often happened, he failed 
for the time, it was only to renew the attack 
sooner or later, gathering experience by every 
defeat; or if the enterprise were practically 
denied to him and opened to another, he 
would cheer the more successful rival on 
with his sympathy, and help him with his 
advice ; no matter who got the praise, so the 
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good work were done. Therefore, among his 
colleagues, he was generally popular, though 
considered peculiar. "Just like Mordaunt," 
was the common remark, when any fresh 
story of his oddnesses was circulated, many 
of them not exactly correct, but put down 
to his credit all the same. The character of 
being "odd" was, in fact, no drawback to 
his success among his richer patients, who 
were sometimes the more disposed to court 
him on that account " He may be odd with 
people who do not understand him, but with 
us he is as pleasant as possible," was repeated, 
with much self-complacency, by some who 
tried his patience the most ; little aware that 
much of the gentleness they found so pre- 
possessing was the result of his pitying com- 
passion for their infirmities. 

The poor respected him because he always 
showed them respect; and was not the less 
kind that he was not to be easily taken in. 
They were sure of fair treatment, however 
hurried he might be; he would cut a long 
story short to which he had not time to listen, 
but he would do it with a good-humoured 
word, instead of the sharp rebuke that is so 
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hard for the helpless to bear. Sharply he 
could speak when necessary, and so the 
heartless parent, or slothful negUgent nurse, 
sometimes found to their cost ; and none who 
had felt how he could sting when roused to 
righteous wrath would have wished to rouse 
him again. 

His most recent eccentricity had been to 
take his holiday from London work by 
volunteering under the Red Cross, and doing 
the work of a dozen men among the sick and 
wounded, who paid too dearly for the mistakes 
or ambition of their rulers. Report said that 
this freak was to be accounted for by the fact 
of his early taste having been for the profession 
of arms ; and jealous rivals hinted plainly that 
such far-fetched philanthropy was only ^ an 
excuse for indulging his favourite passion. 
Some ground for the report might have been 
found in his erect carriage and elastic step, 
a step so naturally light that it required no 
professional caution on entering a nervous 
patient's room; and yet was as firm and 
steady as if it had been trained by years of 
drill. Even Mr. Sibthorpe had learned to 
associate that footfall with comfort and relief, 
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and his face brightened unconsciously at the 
first words of greeting and inquiry, though his 
own response was a somewhat plaintive, " Well, 
Mordaunt, I thought you meant to give me 
over altogether." 

" You did not flatter yourself you had got 
rid of the doctor, did you ? " said his friend, as 
he drew a chair by his side, retaining the limp 
hand in his own. " I only wish it had come to 
that. I would take my chance of being kicked 
out as intrusive, to be sure there was a hearty 
kick left in you." 

" Don't presume too far ; there may be more 
than you imagine. I do not know if you are 
acquainted with my good friend, Mr. Gawford. 
You may have heard of the Friend-in-Need 
Loan Society, of which he is a pillar; and I 
am sure he has heard of you." 

"Indeed I have," said Gawford, bowing 
with marked deference ; " a reputation like Dr. 
Mordaunt's requires no addition, but he has 
now become a hero to many who might never 
have been within reach of his skiU." 

" My dear sir," said Dr. Mordaunt, " you are 
very good to say so, but all I and my 
colleagues have accomplished is nothing in 

YOL. I. M 
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comparison with the feats of your Society. We 
have never succeeded in making want and 
misery profitable investments; indeed, we have 
never yet made them pay their expenses." 

"I confess I never could make it out 
myself," said Mr. Sibthorpe, wiping his glasses, 
" but I suppose it does a great deal of good." 

" So much," continued the doctor, " that it 
is my intention to draw public attention to the 
system, and to sundry cases that have come 
under my special knowledge, and which ought 
to be known and inquired inta A weekly 
paper to which I contribute occasionally, will 
soon bring out one or two articles, which, 
unless I am much mistaken, will have some 
effect on the funds of the Society." 

" Is this a threat. Dr. Mordaunt ? " asked 
Gawford, almost in a whisper, while stooping 
to pick up his gloves. 

" No, sir, only a fair notice. You do not 
happen to know the case of John Field, the 
poor clerk, who having received from the 
Society in hard cash the sum of five poimds, 
for which is charged twenty, has been per- 
secuted by them into a low nervous fever, from 
which I am afraid he will not recover." 
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"I remember the name, but with regard 
to the details I must explain that the relief 
department is principally in the hands of the 
steward and matron, who visit the cases, and 
ascertain which axe deserving." 

" And is there no cheek on those function- 
aries ? " 

"Certainly; any mistakes on their part 
would be inquired into." 

" Inquire into this little matter, then, my 
dear sir, with your eyes open, and your good 
sense wide awake, and tell me what you think 
it deserves. When the question is fairly 
mooted, I may be glad to call upon you 
for evidence. I warn you, such things cannot 
be allowed to go on." 

" Indeed, doctor, I am much obliged to you 
for telling me this. I shall make a point of 
inquiring into things more strictly, and if I 
find there has been injustice done, I shall be 
ready to do my best to repair it. But might 
I request one favour, that the attack you warn 
us of may be deferred, at least till I have had 
time to make inquiry ? " 

"Well, sir, that sounds fair; I agree to it. 
You shall have a fortnight's grace, it being 
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understood that my patient, Mr. Field, is let 
alone meanwhile. 1 want to set him on his 
legs as fast as possible, and I have no chance if 
you keep bowling him down." 

" I trust you will succeed, Dr. Mordaunt, 
and that he will get over both his troubles. 
But with all your skill, I dare say you find 
yourself sometimes disappointed. " 

" Often, sir." 

" Then, if the same thing happen to those 
who are trying (however ignorantly) to remedy 
social evils, would you be hard upon them 
before you heard their side of the story ? " 

" By no means. I would rather give them 
every chance of setting their mistakes to 
rights." 

" You will see the result. Mr. Sibthorpe, 
I will trespass no longer. Any further 
commands you will kindly let me receive 
to-night, as I start to-morrow." 

"A veiy smooth-spoken, wary gentleman," 
commented Dr. Mordaunt when leffc alone 
with his patient. " I am delighted to have 
made his acquaintance." 

" That is well ; he is a very useful man. 
What were you two discussing ? I could not 
hear all you said." 
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" We were only exchanging the courtesies of 
civilized war. I summoned his fort, and he 
asked for an armistice. Perhaps we may 
arrange terms of peace; only don't invest in 
the Friend-in- Need without letting me know, 
for if one thing more than another makes me 
feel like a bull in an amphitheatre, it is one 
of these advertising benevolences, that fasten 
on a poor wretch like Victor Hugo's devil-fish, 
and never let go till he is sucked dry. Charity 
and high interest don't go together, as a rule." 

" My dear fellow, I never meddle with that 
sort of thing. I give what I can, which is 
not much — I have so little in my power — but 
I never belong to anything, or subscribe to 
anything, so I cannot be worried for votes, 
or reminded of defalcations. What I give, 
I give; and Gawford, as I was saying, is a 
very useful, accommodating person, always well 
and strong, and ready to go anywhere; he 
is going to Westerton on business of this kind, 
which I am not able myself to attend to." 

In his usual deliberate fashion, he then 
proceeded to narrate the details already known 
to the reader — ^Dr. Mordaunt listening wiih 
attention, and watching him even more atten- 
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ti vely than he listened ; for it was when people 
were not thinking about themselves that he 
generally studied them to the best advantage. 

" Well," he said, when the somewhat prolix 
history came to an end, " I have often thought 
these snug quarters of yours only wanted a 
little more liveliness to make them perfect. 
With your widowed relation looking in upon 
you to put flowers into your china bowls, and 
nicknacks on your chimney-piece, and those 
children running in to tell you of the wonders 
they have seen in London, you will be ten 
years younger by this time six months." 

" Mordaunt, what are you dreaming of ? 
You must be out of your senses, unless you 
are in joke. You have only to look at me, 
helpless as I am, and know I could not bear 
anything of the kind: children are positive 
torture to me, as Waters will tell you; and 
as to my cousin, Mrs. Caddis, you do not 
know her, so I can excuse your mistake, but 
if you ever should, you will not require telling 
that she is the last person an invalid would 

care to have about him. Good heavens ! " 

Mr. Sibthorpe began to grow excited, and rub 
his hands vehemently—'^ the very idea makes 
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me nervous. If Gawford allows her the 
smallest loop-hole, she will be coming up to 
see me, I know, and — and — I won't have it ! 
m not allow her a farthing out of Westerton, 
and so there's an end of that." 

"Very well; I have not a word to say 
against it," returned the doctor. " I only wish 
somebody would make it worth my while 
to settle there, too, for a couple of years. 
For a handsome consideration, I should have 
no objection to give it a trial." 

"Mordaunt, my dear fellow, you make me 
quite uneasy. What new whim has seized you 
now ? I did hope your French expedition had 
satisfied you for some time at least." 

"Why, to be sure, when one has seen 
hundreds of sttong men dying round one, it 
does seem odd to think much about one poor 
little maid of sixteen; but then, you see, 
that little maid has contrived to get to the 
front, and take up a strong position. Did I 
tell you I had had a legacy as well as your- 
self?" 

"Waters told me your sisters were with 
you." 

"Ah, true, Waters and my landlady had 
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a long chat while he was waiting, and of 
course she told him all she knew, and a Kttle 
to spare. Poor girls 1 they have been very 
strictly brought up since they were entirely 
left to my grandmother and her servant; 
and the only visible result, at present, of such 
restraint as modem young ladies would hardly 
believe possible is, that one is as wild as a 
yoimg colt, and the other pining away almost 
into a decline.'' 

"I do pity you, indeed, my dear fellow. 
What are you to do, unless you send them 
to some good finishing school ? " 

" Finishing is not exactly what they want ; 
one is nearly finished already, and the other 
not begun. I have been turning numerous 
plans over in my mind, how to make the 
one merry and the other wise with the same 
method of treatment, and nothing will do that 
so effectually as taking them to the sea-side, if 
only I could find them quarters under a lady's 
roof. Unluckily, I am very busy just now, 
and can hardly spare even a day to make 
inquiries." 

" Of course you cannot ; what is to become 
of your patients if you are alwajrs running 
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about the world like this ? Look here, Gaw- 
ford is going to Westerton, as I told you, on 
my business ; I will tell him to inquire about 
apartments for your sisters. Mr. Longley may 
know of some respectable boarding-house, or 
better stiU, there may be room in that house of 
my poor cousins ; it is in the best situation I 
know, and the lady who has the use of it is 
very well connected." 

** And how about your cousin, Mrs. Caddis ? " 
"Ah, the less we say about connections 
there the better. But they need not interfere 
with each other, that I know of. If the 
unfortimate man himself had been living, I 
should not have recommended anybody to go 
near them." 

"Yes, he must have been a questionable 
sort of acquaintance if all one hears of his 
style of living be true. I met a young fellow 
in one of the hospitals, volunteering in the 
Anglo-American ambulance, a very clever 
musician he was too, besides being neat- 
handed and dexterous as a dresser. I longed 
to carry him off to London. He told me he 
had been wandering about the Continent for a 
couple of years, with Caddis the violinist and 
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his famUy. I had no idea at the time that 
they had anything to do with you/' 

Mr. Sibthorpe groaned. 

*' Well, my informant seemed to have found 
the acquaintance attractive, for he spoke quite 
afiFectionately of the boy as having a decided 
genius for music, besides being the most spirited 
little fellow he had ever seen." 

" Just what I expected — a, second edition of 
his father, with the advantage of his mother's 
training," murmured Mr. Sibthorpe, with his 
eyes half shut. "He will do me credit at 

school, no doubt" 

"You mean to give him an education, 

then?" 

** Anything in reason ; I do not mind 
paying for his schooling so long as I am not 
troubled with his company. Oh, Mordauntl 
you do not know how I have suffered while 
you were away ; you have very little idea how 
much I do suffer, never feeling ache or pain 
yoursel£ To crawl in and out of two rooms, 
and find rest in neither, is a pitiable state of 
things for a man to bear." 

" So it is, my dear Mend," said Mordaunt, 
kindly, "and therefore I am here, not merely 
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for the pleasure of a chat, but to do you good 
if possible." 

He felt his patient's pulse, and listened 
gravely to a long history of his sleepless nights 
and painful days, altered one or two prescrip- 
tions, and passed judgment on several sugges- 
tions which had been waiting his opinion. His 
time was nearly up, and he was preparing to 
take leave, when Mr. Sibthorpe, in a serious 
tone of voice, began to say that he wished for 
his friend's advice on a very important matter 
connected with the legacy so lately bequeathed. 

" You see my income has hitherto been only 
just adequate to my necessary expenditure; 
now I can afford a little outlay, which will 
materiaUy affect my rest and comfort, and 
it is one's duty to do what one can, little 
as it IS. 

"And a pleasure besides," said Dr. Mor- 
daunt encouragingly. " I can enter into your 
feelings and respect them ; you want my 
advice as a friend." 

"I do, indeed. I have been thinking it 
weU over, and examining some of these plans 
and designs; they seem expensive, but most 
ingenious, and to relieve suffering one should 
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never grudge expense — only one would not 
have it thrown away/' 

"Well ? " said Dr. Mordaunt, patiently; for 
hurried as he was, he would not show it just 
then. 

" Well, my dear fellow, if you would kindly 
look at these different plans, and give me your 
opinion, I wiU decide on ordering the chair 
you recommend. If I can only secure a few 
more hours' sleep in the four-and-twenty, it will 
be good interest for my money." 

"A chair? That is your difficulty, is it? 
An easy chair for yourself ? " 

" For whom else should I want it ? That new 
patent design is partly chair, partly couch ; 
it seems contrived on a principle that may 
give me some relief, and a chance should not 
be thrown away." 

**Ah, true. It is your own personal relief 
and rest that are in question. I need not 
study these plans ; whichever you are inclined 
to try send for by all means, and I wiU put 
you in the way of insuring its success. The 
fault of all these inventions is that they never 
give you the right sort of cushion for your 
head, and without that no patent springs will 
help you much." 
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"Indeed you are right, though it did not 
strike me before. Can you tell me how to 
describe the best sort of pillow to send with 
the order for the chair ? " 

" I'll write it down for you. If you find 
it answer, I shall be disposed to take out a 
patent." 

He wrote a few lines on a sheet of paper, and 
slipped it into an envelope. 

"You can make up your mind when I am 
gone," he said; "only, as you observed just 
now, expense is not to be grudged where ease 
is concerned; and I can promise you none 
without my pillow." 

Mr. Sibthorpe'8 curiosity was excited, and 
before he rang for Waters, after his physician 
was gone, he opened the mysterious recipe. It 
ran as follows : — 

" When the body cannot have change of air 
and scene, it must be procured for the mind. 

" The mind, constantly dwelling on the one 
subject of the body's sufferings, becomes in- 
capable of resting ; it must be refreshed with 
something pleasant to think about, apart from 
self altogether. 
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" No pillow gives such refreshing rest as a 
generous action daily, stuffed with kind, un- 
selfish thoughts. — A. M." 

" Dear me ! " ejaculated the invalid, peevishly 
pushing the document away, " of course, every- 
body knows that. What an odd fellow 
Mordaunt is, to be sure 1 " 
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CHAPTEE IX, 

" Mamma 1 I say, mother I you must let 
me in." 

" Go away, my dear boy ; I tell you I am 
not well, and cannot be disturbed." 

'* But you must be disturbed, I say. Here's 
a party c(Hne to see you from Mr. Sibthorpe in 
London." 

The door was flung open in a moment; 
Mrs. Caddis, in a very dishevelled costume, 
had evidently been taking her ease over her 
fire, and the room was in the untidy condition 
only to be expected from her keeping to it the 
last few days. Whatever her previous indis- 
position had been, the news just heard seemed 
to have driven it away for the moment. She 
was all in a tremor of hopeful anticipation. 
Cousin Philip would never have sent any one 
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to see her, unless lie meant to do something 
handsome — ^perhaps invite them to spend the 
winter with him in London. She should be 
down in a very few minutes. Where waa the 
gentleman ? 

'*In the tea-room, talking to Miss Rivers. 
She won't thank him for interrupting her 
when she and I were so hard at work, putting 
things to rights for lodgers. Somebody may 
come about the rooms any minute, and she 
says I am so useful she could not get on half 
as well without me." 

" I wish you were half as useful to me, but 
I am the last person, always, to be considered. 
What have you done wiih Lily, pray ? " 

" She is out walking with her dearly beloved 
Mrs. Delmar, and Ang^lique. I'll be bound 
Ang^lique makes most of the journey in Mrs. 
Dehnar's arms. She'll do anything Lily asks 
her." 

"Well, she has nothing else to do, I'm 
sure, so it is a kindness to employ her. Now, 
Albert, run down and say I am coming, and 
just tell that lazy Hannah I should like my 
room done directly. It is a good opportunity, 
if she will come up at once." 
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Albert scampered oflf, delivered his message 
to Hamiah — who was clothing the stair carpet 
with clean holland, and showed no intention 
of leaving one job unfinished to begin another, 
— refreshed his spirits by a flying leap over her 
back, and then marched into the tea-roon^, 
hoping thereby to induce Miss Bivers to come 
away. Miss Eivers, however, was in the midst 
of a discussion more interesting than he sup- 
posed, for Mr. Gawford had announced that 
he was in quest of apartments for two young 
ladies who were ordered sea air, and the ques- 
tion of their being received at Granville House 
was being argued, for and against. 

" I have not seen the ladies myself," Mr. 
Gawford was observing, " but I understand they 
are about fifteen and sixteen ; the eldest is 
the delicate one, and they are fearful about her 
chest. They will, of course, bring a respectable 
maid-servant; and their brother, a physician, 
will come backwards and forwards to see them. 
If they can be boarded, either at your table 
or in their own apartments, it will be most 
desirable. I was to press this point, the ladies 
being so very young." 

Leonor thought it could be arranged ; and 

VOL. 1. N 
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in talking the matter over with so civil an 
appUcant, who found fault with nothing, and 
always admitted the justice of her observations, 
it was natural that she should lay aside some 
of the coolness with which she had received 
him at first. He had never, she thought, 
appeared to such advantage before ; his manner 
to herself was so respectfully deferential, 
without any of the servility he had betrayed 
in his intercourse with Miss Sibthorpe ; and as 
she must go through all the disagreeables of 
letting apartments, it was rather pleasanter 
not to begin with a perfect stranger. So they 
had made considerable way in their negocia- 
tions, and it only remained for Gawford to 
see the rooms, and report to Dr. Mordaunt, 
when the door opened to admit Mrs. Caddis. 

Dressed with unusual care, with a pocket- 
handkerchief in her hand ready to be pressed 
to her eyes, that bereaved lady swam into the 
apartment, and was met half way by Miss 
Rivers, who expressed her satisfaction at seeing 
her weU enough to come down, and at once 
withdrew — Albert rushing after her uninvited. 
Mrs. Caddis then turned slowly to her visitor, 
and found herself, most unexpectedly, alone 
with James Gawford. 
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They were old acquaintances, though they 
had not met for some time. Their intercourse 
had been lately renewed by letters ; an appli- 
cation from her husband to Mr. Sibthorpe for 
money having led to the usefiil agent being 
employed to write the refusal — Mr. Sibthorpe, 
aa was intimated, being quite resolved not to 
communicate personally with Mr. Caddis, nor 
to have anything to do with his affairs. This 
resource failing, their next step had been to 
bespeak the good ofl&ces of Gawford himself, 
and the most liberal promises were made to 
him in the event of his obtaining their recon- 
ciliation with their more affluent relations. 
Finding his patron inflexible on that point, 
Gawford had gone as far as he durst in his 
private interviews with Miss Sibthorpe, who 
had been won into thinking him " a very civil, 
well-disposed person," and he came to the 
conclusion that there was no chance for 
Felicia Caddis during her husband's life. That 
obstacle removed, he believed her aunt might 
be inclined to relent, and do something for 
her ; and this opinion he conmaunicated to the 
lady herself. Her subsequent movements had 
checked their correspondence, and the news 
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of her husband's death had taken him hy 
surprise. 

Why he should suspect something was 
wrong, or why Mrs. Dehnar should have 
done the same, would have puzzled them 
both to explain; but the suspicion he had 
formed at a distance, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, increased tenfold when 
he looked at her. She was very glad to sit 
down, and he drew his chair close to hers at 
once. 

" I can hardly expect you to remember 
me, Mrs. Caddis, but we know each other 
by letter. Yes,*' — without appearing to notice 
her start, and the rush of colour to her cheeks 
— " I am James Gawfbrd, come down on Mr. 
Sibthorpe's part to gather a few particulais 
respecting the sad, and most imexpected event, 
of which he heard from Mr. Longley. You 
can give me all in a few words, I am sure — 
dates, localities, etc., just to satisfy men of 
business. These things are painful, but neces- 
sary, to avoid more pain lat^.'^ 

She bowed, and put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

" It is distressing to me to give you distress. 
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but I will be as brief as I can. Is Mr. 
Longley's story correct, that Mr. Caddis met 
with an accident, was carried to a hospital 
whose name you forget, and died there ; and 
that the first intimation you received of his 
death was on your next visit, when you were 
not permitted to enter, or to attend his funeral? 
That you were obliged to escape out of Paris 
with your children in haste, and were detained 
at Havre by want of funds, and had* only just 
enough, at last, to bring you to your poor 
aunt's door, the evening of her funeral ? " 

She bowed again, but kept her eyes on the 
floor, twisting her fingers nervously together. 

"It is a very sad story," continued her 
visitor, "and touched your cousin so much, 
that he is now disposed to assist you, provided 
my report be satisfactory. He is good enough 
to honour me with his confidence, and his 
health renders it impossible for him to make 
personal investigations, or even to undertake 
a correspondence. It is his desire that all 
communications should be made to me; and 
I am only obeying his instructions as his 
agent I have your assurance, then, that 
Mr. Longley's, version is correct ? " 
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She looked up for a moment, and then 
again at the carpet, straggled to speak, met his 
eyes, and burst into a flood of tears. He 
waited till these had a little subsided, then 
rose cautiously, opened the door, and looked 
into the passage; closed it again, and stood 
before her with a paper in his hand. 

" May I trouble you to look at this ? " 



Half an hour later, a message having 
requested the presence of Miss Eivers in the 
tea-room, she found the two sitting amicably 
together, apparently on the best of terms. 
Mrs. Caddis was still agitated, and her face 
betrayed the violence of her fit of crying; 
but she had a smile for Leonor, deprecatory, 
conciliating, engaging, all in one, and she held 
her by the hand for some minutes after her 
entrance, a& if bent upon obtaining some favour 
which might be difficult to grant. Miss Kivers, 
who was inwardly rejoicing in the hope of her 
speedy departure, received these demonstrations 
with encouraging graciousness, and prepared 
to be informed that the friends of Mrs. Caddis 
were exceedingly obliged, and that she and 
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her children would be received elsewhere, say 
to-morrow, or the day after, at the furthest 

Quite the reverse. To her considerable 
discomfiture, it now transpired that Mr. 
Sibthorpe's health must prevent his receiving 
his afflicted kinswoman, therefore he was 
particularly anxious that she should remain, for 
the winter at least, in apartments at Westerton, 
that Albert might go to the school ; and that 
he had commissioned Mr. Gawford to see if 
any arrangement could be made for her 
boarding at her old home, Mr. Sibthorpe 
having the highest respect for Miss Eivers, and 
the most perfect confidence in her care. The 
terms, and so forth, were to be settled through 
Mr. Gawford, who was also to arrange about 
the school without delay. 

" You know, dear Miss Eivers," pleaded the 
guest, before the reluctance in Leonor's face 
had spoken- in words, "I require very little; 
any room is good enough for me and my 
darling, and just a bed anywhere for Albert. 
We wait on ourselves, in our wild Bohemian 
fashion, and care as little about luxuries as the 
birds do. If your best rooms are well let, as 
seems most likely they will be, you might let 
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US have a couple on the second floor for the 
winter, and the use of any sitting-room that 
might be disengaged at the moment. It wiU 
only be (that I can quite assure you) till this 
dreadful siege of Paris is over; as I have 
friends there who will come forward, as soon 
as they possibly can, to assist me in settling 
my affairs. Meanwhile, all I ask of you is to 
allow me a comer and a crust, nothing more — 
only a comer and a crust till I have a home of 
my own." 

Leonor's sense of humour somewhat softened 
her annoyance. 

" You see, Mrs. Caddis," she said, " there is 
a considerable difference in comers and crusts, 
and we might mean very different things under 
the same title." 

"Certainly," smiled Mr. Gawford, with 
prompt appreciation of the sally ; " there are 
Hyde Park Comer, and Tottenham Comer, 
which might be difficult to obtain ; and there 
is the earth's crust, which could only be 
supplied by instalments. But we will hope 
Mrs. Caddis will be satisfied with what is more 
easily procured." 

"If Mrs. Caddis be satisfied at all, it will 
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surprise me," said Leonor ; " for hitherto she 
has shown nothing but dissatisfaction, and has 
made us all as uncomfortable as she could. 
I «m not prepared, without thinking it well 
over, to undertake the difficult task of pleasing 
her for the whole winter, though I had no 
objection to receive her and her children for a 
night or two." 

"A difficult task to please me, dear Miss 
Rivers ? Why, I positively require nothing ! 
Whatever you would have for yourselves would 
do for me, with just a little something or 
other to tempt Lily when she is fanciful. As 
to myself, I don't care the least — but for 
her " 

"AUow me," put in Gawford, "just to 
observe, it is quite reasonable that Miss Rivers 
should have time to consider the proposal, and 
make her terms. I shall remain at Westerton 
to-night, and will call in the morning to 
receive her decision. That it will be favour- 
able I trust, for all our sakes ; but we know 
she will judge for herself, and act for the best. 
In the mean time I have a visit to pay to Mr. 
Longley. May I ask which is my nearest 
way to his office ? " 
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Miss Elvers gave the needful information, 
to which Mrs. Caddis added an oflfer of Albert 
as a guide. Albert had been there once, and 
never forgot a road or a turning. And Albert, 
rather against his will, was sent to wash his 
hands and face, and make himself tidy, to 
accompany his mother's excellent friend into 
the town. 

It did not escape Leonor that by consenting 
to this delay, she had, to a certain degree, 
compromised herself; and nothing could have 
been further from her wishes than the accept- 
ance of such a lodger. But she could not 
refuse to consider the matter, and at any rate 
she should be able to ascertain how far Hannah 
and Duncan might be depended upon. So 
she suppressed her feelings for the present, 
and joined in the conversation that followed, 
on topics of the day ; the one great topic, the 
siege of Paris, being laid aside from motives 
of delicacy. As each of the three was thinking 
of something else, it is a wonder they kept up 
any conversation at all ; certainly, what was 
passing in their minds was much more to the 
purpose than any remarks that escaped their 
lips. 
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Leonor's visitors might not have been 
flattered had they been permitted to read her 
opinion of them ; but she herself would have 
-been not a little astounded, could she have 
looked into the heart of one of them at least, 
and seen the intense admiration that was glow- 
ing there, making the crafty schemer's every 
pulse throb with the passion of a man. And 
yet so it was, that dearer to James Gawford's 
soul even than character, or favour, or pay, 
or snug legacies, were the light in her dark 
eyes, the smile on her handsome Ups, scant as 
their recognition of his existence had been 
imtil to-day. That he, of all men, should fall 
in love with a lady so entirely undowered as 
to earn her own living, first as a private 
secretary, and then by letting furnished apart- 
ments, was a matter of astonishment to him- 
self ; that he should persist in such infatuation 
after he had learned who she was, only made 
it worse ; and he had told himself, over and 
over again, that he was an idiot for his pains : 
but the distressing fact remained, that when 
he volunteered his services to Mr. Sibthorpe 
in arranging the affairs of Mrs. Caddis, those 
eyes and that smile were beckoning him on, 
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just as alluringly and hopelessly as if he had 
been a boy in his teens who knew nothing of 
the world. 

He had gained something already : the last 
time he was at Granville House, during its 
late owner's life time, Miss Kivers had hardly 
exchanged a dozen words with him, and those 
of the most indifferent nature ; to-day, as 
mistress of the house, and as interested in his 
negociations, she had been civil, and even 
gracious, and he had basked in the sunshine 
for a delicious half-hour, and was basking 
again, though he felt his time was up, and the 
shadows were closing in. It would never do 
to tire her with his company ; he had secured 
the right to call again, and the prospect of a 
succession of future meetings, and this must 
suflBce for the present He took a respectful 
leave aa soon aa Albert waa ready, declining 
the refreshment which Mrs. Caddis officiously 
offered, and for which he thanked Leonor; 
and was just quitting the house, when he saw 
two figures of a lady and child entering the 
garden gate. The afternoon light was fading, 
but one glance was enough. He stopped 
short. 
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" Who is this coining in ? " he asked, though 
his beating heart told him too well. 

" My sister Lily and Mrs. Delmar," said 
Albert. " Come on, for I want to go back to 
Miss Kivers." 

" Does Mrs. Delmar intend to live with her 
niece ? " 

" I suppose so. I would, I know, if I had 
the chance. HuUoa, Lily 1 What a walk you 
have had. How is Angelique ? " 

The little girl sprang forwards to her brother, 
and put the doll in his arms. "She is cold 
and tired, and Mrs. Delmar had to tell her 
stories to keep her good. She likes Mrs. 
Delmar, she says, and she means to stay with 
her always." 

" Albert I '' said Mrs. Dehnar. 

He looked round in surprise — ^the voice 
sounded so strangely. 

" Take your sister in-doors, and see that she 
does not stand in any draught, will you ? " 

"All right, if Mr. Gawford will wait a 
minute." 

" As long as you like, my dear boy," replied 
that gentleman, softly. He was standing 
before Mrs. Delmar, with his hat in his hand, 
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and his manner was gently and conciliating. 
As the children ran in together, he lifted his 
eyes to her face, as if deprecating what she 
might be going to say ; but when he met her 
steady gaze, it was evident that his assumed 
humility was unequal to the contest. He 
shrank, and winced, and looked pitiful, as if 
that slender, erect form, crowned with its 
silky white hair, had been that of a terrible 
judge. 

" What are you doing here ? " was her first 
question. He stammered out a hurried ex- 
planation, hardly knowing what he said, but 
she understood he had come on account of 
Mrs. Caddis, and to inquire about apartmenta 

" Have you seen my niece ? " 

He bowed. He had had the honour of 
mentioning his errand to Miss Rivers. He 
was not aware that Mrs. Delmar was residing 
there, or he should have inquired after her 
health. He hoped he might take that liberty 



now. 



She smiled — a sad and bitter smile — but 
took no other notice of the courtesy. He 
noted the slight, and raged inwardly. 

" I see, madam," he began, gathering courage 
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with exasperation, " that you still retain your 
unhappy prejudices against me — ^prejudices 
which I have tried, most earnestly, to remove. 
I am sorry, very sorry — it is no fault of mine — 
my own conscience acquits me, and that must 
be my consolation. I have always done my 
duty by you and yours, and have been treated, 
and I will say it, most unjustly — ^most shame- 
fully. But this cannot last for ever. A day 
will come when you will be sorry too. Yes, 
madam, I repeat it; you will be sorry some 
day that you showed your pride and resent- 
ment at my expense. And when that day 
comes, it may be my turn to show you the 
coldness with which you favour me." 

He had not raised his voice from the 
measured key in which he had first spoken, 
but it had grown steadier and stronger as he 
proceeded, and there was something in the 
tone of the last sentence that struck her ear 
as meaning more than self-defence, or vague 
recrimination. Disdaining a war of words 
with one whom she considered beneath notice, 
she made a step forward, as if to pass into the 
house. He stood perfectly still, only smoothed 
his hat in his hand, and asked, as he might 
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after some old mutual Mend, whether anythmg 
had yet been heard of Mr. Hastings ? 

The poor mother^s heart gave a wild, 
agonizing leap, and it was a few seconds before 
she could draw a breath. He was by her side 
directly, and held out his arm. She laid her 
hand upon it, the delicate little hand that still 
lingered in Philip Sibthorpe's memory, and he 
felt the nervous pressure of the fingers through 
his thick sleeve as it held him fast. 

"Have you the heart of a man?" The 
words came out of her white lips like a sob. 

"Oh dear yes, Mrs. Delmar; my heart 
is very easily moved by the trouble and 
anxiety of my friends, or of any one in 
whom I take an interest. That made me 
ask the question. I hoped by this time you 
might have had some news." 

" Do you not know he is dead ? " 

"No, I don't And you will excuse my 
doubting whether you do either, Mrs. Delmar." 

She drew her hand away from his arm, and 
pressed it against her side. The anguish was 
almost more thau she could bear. 

"I say what I mean," continued Gawford, 
stealthily watching the efiect of his worda 
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*'I have never yet been convinced that he 
went down with the Nemesis, and circum- 
stances have come to light which have left 
in my mind a very strong persuasion that he 
was, at any rate, alive not bo very long ago." 

'* What circumstances, sir ? If you are not 
speaking in mockery, which is most probable, 
speak out, and say what you mean 1 " 

"Now, Mrs. Delmar, I tell you frankly, this 
style of questioning is not agreeable to me, and 
I am not prepared to answer it. On second 
thoughts, perhaps, it would be as well to keep 
my opinion to myself, as we all know, if there 
had been any truth in the reports I heard, you 
were the person who would have been informed, 
or ought to have been. As you know nothing, 
I suppose there is nothing to know. Here 
comes my young guide, and I wish you good 
afternoon." 

" Wait a moment. You have almost stunned 
me, so you must not be surprised if I seem 
slow to understand. Do you think these 
reports, these uncertainties, have been spared 
me all these years? Man, if you knew a 
fiftieth part of what I have lived through 
since that boy was lost, even you would think 

VOL. I. o 
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twice before you told me this. I have hoped 
against hope, till I could hope no more. You 
may have meant well, and if so, I thank you ; 
but unless you have something like proof to 
show, it looks more like deliberate cruelty." 

" Very well, madam ; I will say no more on 
the subject," said Gawford, bowing low; and 
beckoning to Albert, who had just come up, he 
walked quickly out of the garden. 

"She may carry it oflF, now," he thought, 
"and pretend she does not believe; but she 
will lie awake all night, turning it over in 
her mind, and count the minutes till she sees 
me again. I have secured a welcome for 
to-morrow, at any rate." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Leonor met her aunt at the door, and found 
her shivering as if with ague. 

"What is it, Aunt Mar}"? Have you walked 
too far, and tired yourself ? You are as pale 
as if you had seen a ghost." 

" I have, love. Let me lie down a minute, 
for I feel a little faint." 

The heavy shawl and bonnet were quickly 
laid aside, and Mary Delmar's silvery hair, 
long and thick as when it was brown, fell over 
the hard sofa pillow, as she lay with half- 
closed eyes and parted lips, and the cold dew 
on her brow. Changed as she was, a wreck 
of her former self, there were times when the 
beauty of her youth swept over her face again 
for a moment, and gave back a pale reflection 
of what Mary Escott had been. Sometimes 
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in her sleep, fiometimes in her sorrow, age 
would as it were draw back, and withhold 
its hand, as if loth to touch so fair a 
picture; and this was one of its relaxing 
moments, and her head and hands, as she lay 
there motionless, might have been those of a 
beautiful statue. But the quivering eyelids 
charged with heavy tears, the working of the 
muscles in the pale cheeks, betrayed the living, 
suffering humanity; and even Mra Caddis 
was struck dumb with pity and interest, 
and for the moment, forgot herself entirely. 
Leonor, feeling sure she must have met 
Gawford, though ignorant of the cause of so 
much agitation, reproached herself bitterly for 
thoughtlessness, and in a state of general 
wrath and vexation with everybody, felt as if 
it would be a relief to throw up legacy, house, 
and tenants, then and there. By way of some 
slight relief, she husfled Mrs. Caddis out of the 
room just in time to prevent her feeling Mrs. 
Delmar's pulse, and as she closed the door 
behind her the widow opened her eyes. 

" Are we alone, love ? " 

"Yes," said Leonor, gently. She was 
longing to ask questions, but refrained. 
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" When is that man coming again ?" 

" Mr. Gawford ? He was to call to-morrow. 
I will take care you do not see him." 

" I must, Leonor. He may have meant it 
kindly or unkindly — that I cannot tell — but 
hk said something which he must explain, and 
I must stoop to ask the explanation — even of 
him. In all my poverty I clung to my pride, 
and this is sent to break it down," she added, 
with a wan smile, that went to Leonor's heart. 
"Tell me," she continued, with a deep sigh, 
" about this plan. Can you manage to keep 
those poor children ? " 

"If I do, I must expect to lose by the 
speculation. It is not the children only, you 
perceive." 

"No; and it is a heavy charge on your 
brave shoulders. How do you feel about it 
yourself ? " 

" Feel ? I feel precisely like our good Mrs. 
Biggs, and propose to dress like her in future. 
I look upon lodgers as my natural enemies, 
and it is my duty, not to say my pleasure, 
to circumvent and despoil them to the best of 
my power." 

"You, my love?" 
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" Yes, I know I shall hate the kind of life ; 
I do already. I should like to throw the whole 
concern on Mr. Longley's hands, pack up our 
things to-night, and be oflF with you to some 
farm-house or country lodging, though it is 
November, where we should see nobody but 
ourselves for a month." 

"You would soon have enough of that, 
love." 

" Enough of you, do you mean ? I never 
have you at all, in peace and quietness, till we 
go to bed, and then we are both tired to deatL 
And if we undertake all that is proposed we 
shall never be alone, it seems to me." 

" Still, dear, to send those children 



away 

Here a small voice under the table chimed 
in, somewhat unexpectedly, " I mean to stay, 
and so does Ang^lique, and her hair wants 
curling dreadfully. I wish somebody would 
make her fit to be seen." 

" Suppose somebody were to bring her to 
me," said Mrs. Delmar, rousing herself. "What 
made you hide under the table, my Lily- 
flower ? " 

" I wanted to hear what you said. Mamma 
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told me Miss Kivers would let us stop if you 
wished it, and I know you do wish it, don't 
you ? And I mean to stop." 

"Can you make yourself happy here, Lily?*' 

'* Oh, yes, I mean to, and so does Ang^lique. 
And I want to be with you when you are 
quite good and happy too, and put on your 
nice things. Will that be very soon ? " 

" I cannot say, little one. As far as I know 
at present, my old black gown is bright enough 
for me. But we never know when a change 
may come." 

" Do you know, you looked so pretty just 
now with your hair all down, so white and 
shining, I thought something was going to 
happen. I could not help peeping at you 
under the table. Had you heard any news ? " 

Mrs. Delmar put the doll into her little 
hands, and kissed her on the forehead. 
Leonor watched her anxiously. Lily, who 
had scrambled upon the sofa, began to twist 
her fingers in her friend's white hair, and peer 
into her face like an inquisitive elf. 

" Your eyes are very blue, I never saw any 
that were so blue, but one person's. I shall 
not tell you who that person is, but Ang^lique 
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knows, for it is somebody who used to sing 
and play to amuse her. Here comes Albert, 
and we will see if he can guess: Albert !"— 
as the boy came in, and began tuning his 
violin,-" come here Ind whis^to me whose 
eyes were as blue as Mrs. Delmar's ? " 

The boy looked at the lady, and reddened 
as she smiled. ** I see who you mean, but you 
mustn't be rude, Lily, or Miss Rivers won't let 
you stop." 

*' Who told you anything about stopping, as 
you call it ? " asked Miss Rivers. 

"They seem to have settled it, that's all 
I know ; and I am to go to school with 
Frank Longley, and if I take my violin there 
the fellows would just smash it for me, 
so I must leave it with you till Saturday. 
I -wish I was going to study composition 
instead of Latin and Greek, and then I could 
write an opera and make some money* I 
should like to be a rich artist, and be able to 
buy what people want, and give it them." 

" Oh, how nice that would be 1 " said Lily ; 
" and you would buy some lovely things for 
her," — pointing to Mrs. Delmar, — "and Fd 
make her put them on, and she should be good 
and happy." 
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" K I can ever do anything to make her 
happy, I will, you may depend upon that," said 
he, screwing up a refractory peg with great 
care. " Shall I play you something out of my 
opera ? It isn't written you know, but I often 
play bits of it." 

Mrs. Delmar nodded assent, and the boy 
began a slow, plaintive air, simple in con- 
struction, but full of pathos. The room had 
grown darker, and there was no sound except 
the music, and the muffled wash of waves on 
the beach, which blended softly with the 
melody. Lily had ensconced herself in her 
friend's arms, and nestled there with the doll 
in her own ; Leonor felt her ruffled temper 
smoothing gradually down as she listened, and 
forgot she was idle for a few minutes, while 
allowing her thoughts to rove at will in 
regions she seldom had time to visit. Her dead 
parents, her childhood's home ; the dreams, 
the joys, the hopes of earlier years ;— she was 
among all these for once, as if Miss Sibthorpe 
had never been, when she was startled by her 
aunt rising from the sofa, putting Lily down, 
and opening the window for air. 

" Only a minute. I was oppressed and 
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could not breathe/' she said hastily ; " there, 
I will shut it again;" and she let down the 
sash with a gasp that was nearly a sob. 
" Albert, my boy, you play very well, but you 
did not write that air yourself." 

" I never said I did. I learned it from 
Archer." 

" Did he tell you whose it was ? " 

" No ; he said it was written by a fellow he 
knew. He never would give me the name." 

" He knew him then. Think a minute. 
Did he tell you any more ? " 

" Yes ; he said he was no good to anybody, 
and it was a capital thing that he was dead 
and forgotten. I say," — as he felt her hand, 
cold as marble, pressing heavily on his head, — 
" what is it ? Are you ill, or angry, or what ? " 

She made no reply, but passed out of the 
room, pausing a moment at the door to press 
her hands on her grey head, and utter the 
moan that could not be restrained. 

" Dead — forgotten 1 Oh, my God, have 
mercy upon me 1 " 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Are you asleep, Dolly ? " 

" Must I speak the truth, Sylvia ? " 
" Well, not if you are dreaming ; a little 
poetical license may be admitted." 

" I am dreaming, but I am wide awake. I 
wonder who could sleep in this tremendous 
London. It seems to heave, and murmur, and 
growl all day long, and half the night, like 
some caged monster." 

" A most amusing monster then, as good 
as Caliban. You don't know how charming 
Regent Street is, and Bond Street, and Oxford 
Street — ^such shops ; oh 1 — -such bargains, if 
you want cheapness ; such gloriously beautiful 
things, if you don't. I long to drag you out 
by force, and show you all I have seen, if I 
had to carry you on my back." 
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" It is quite enough that you see and enjoy 
it for both, Sylvia ; and you can tell me about 
it afterwards. Are you sure you are not 
tired?" 

"I never felt fresher in my life. I drove 
part of the way, you know, with AdriaiL If 
ever I marry a doctor I shall always drive 
with him. It would be so snug, waiting at 
people's doors, and reading novels and maga- 
zines. He showed me more places than I can 
remember, and Nurse Winny brought me home 
all through the streets, and let me look into 
every shop I fancied. Such a dear old soul 
she is, and so good-natured. I shan't at all 
mind having her with us." 

Is she coming to nurse me ? " asked Dolly. 
She is going to devote herself to us both ; 
but before we go into particulars, I must know 
what you have been taking lately ? You are 
coughing a great deal too much, and I am 
sure you ate no luncheon, and Adrian says you 
must have * little and often,' so you must not 
take half the dose and drop the rest." 

"Dear Sylvia, I am taking something all 
day long. I cannot eat anything now." 

" Yes, you can. Look at these sponge cakes 
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from Gunter's. Adrian says they would create 
an appetite under the ribs of Death, and he 
ought to know. There is a glass of jelly left, 
and you must and shall consume your share of 
provant, as Dugald Dalgetty would say, or how 
are you to get strong enough to travel ? " 

" Travel, dear ? I shall never take another 
journey, I feel that." 

" Indeed, then, you will. Adrian has been 
telling me of the most delightful plan. He 
says you will never get well in London " 

"Nor anywhere else, Sylvia." 

"That is more than you can say, and very 
wicked besides. The sea air is what you want, 
and he has heard of a pretty place in Devon- 
shire, where we can have rooms in a lady's 
house, who is letting part of it. He will take 
us down, and come to us as often as he can. 
It is only a few hours by rail ; that is nothing, 
you know.** 

Dora smiled faintly. It sounded to her like 
a tremendous undertaking, but she did not 
say so. 

" What do you think he told me about the 
lady herself, Dolly? The house belonged to 
an old spinster (I am sure she was a crab), 
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whose companion she was, and she left it to 
her for the life time of her dog and cat. She 
has the charge of them, and an allowance for 
their board Fancy what a fright she must be 
in every time pussy mews, or doggie's tail 
is between his legs. Won't it be fun to go to 
a house with a story like that ? " 

Dora admitted that it was an attraction; 
only she suggested the dog and cat might 
be particular as to their new acquaintances, 
and of course could never be corrected, 
however unpropitibus, for fear of making them 
ill. Sylvia was certain she should win the 
hearts of both, and make them live twice as 
long as nature or the old lady intended ; and 
the amusement of the discussion so beguiled 
the invalid, that the jelly and sponge cake 
were, by degrees, disposed of without the 
usual diflSculty. Sylvia, meanwhile, curled 
up in an arm-chair by her side, was making 
havoc of a box of chocolat meniery whose 
round tablets she declared to be the sublimest 
invention that ever emanated from the brain of 
man. 

"That will do," she said, approvingly, as 
she took the empty plate and glass ; " now you 
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will hold out till your tea comes, and mean- 
while, I must see about our things. Adrian 
said I was to let him know if we wanted 
anything to take down with us. I seem to 
want heaps ; but one cannot think of them all 
in a minute." 

"Wait, Sylvia. Do you mean to say it is 
really settled about our going ? " 

" Oh yes, to be sure 1 Adrian will take 
us down on Saturday if he can ; at any rate. 
Nurse Winny will, for she is to stay with us 
till you are better." 

"But all this will cost a great deal, and 
Adrian is not rich." 

" He has a carriage," said Sylvia. 

"That he must have, to save time. I do 
not wish him to buy new things for me, please ; 
what I have by me will last as long as I shall 
want them." 

"Well, you can do as you like, but you 
won't mind my having things, will you ? I 
have not nearly enough, and of course it will 
not signify so much about the expense if he 
has only to pay for one." 

Dora made no direct answer, but turned 
restlessly on the hard sofa. 
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" It seems to me that we have a great deal 
given to us, and we give nothing in our turn. 
I wish there were anybody we knew that could 
share with us/* 

*' Oh 1 that is what troubles you, is it ? I 
gave a crossing sweeper sixpence to-day ; and 
to-morrow I will give him one for you/' 

" There must be so much, so very much to 
do in this great crowded place," said Dora, 
musingly; "but if everybody tried to do 
something, it would tell at the end of the 
year/' 

" But what can we do ? We do not know 
any poor people, and we are told not to let 
any one speak to us in the street or come into 
the house, and we must not give to beggars, so 
I think we had better not trouble ourselves 
about the matter — that is my opinion. I 
wonder if Adrian would give me a seal-skin 
jacket, and a pair of high-heeled kid boots for 
the winter. They really are useful things, 
and would last for years, at least, the jacket 
would 1 " 

"And I wonder," thought Dora to herself, 
"if he would let me stay with him here, 
and give the poor the money which the 
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journey would cost It will only be wasted 
on me, and perhaps some starving widow, 
or sick child, might be saved by it. Sylvia 
will be quite happy in London, with all the 
sights and shops. I wiU ask him when he 
comes to-night." 

The resolution cheered her spirits, and she 
listened with interest to Sylvia's schemes and 
plans, without arguing against their feasibmty. 
Very magnificent were some of them, including 
long adventurous rides on fiery horses, perfectly 
manageable and easy to mount; a splendid 
shipwreck, so near their apartments that a 
rescued stranger would be brought there, to 
whom they would show the most graceful 
hospitality, and who would turn out a prince 
in disguise, or a baronet's eldest son ; a grand 
ball (mourning, I am sorry to observe, was 
ignored altogether) which would be too tiring 
for Dora, so that Sylvia would have to be 
chaperoned by some charming lady, the leader 
of all the fashions, who would iatroduce her to 
the best partners, and tell Adrian afterwards 
that she was the star of the room — to say 
nothing of troops of Mends asking them to 
drive and take luncheon, and sending their 

VOL. I. p 
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footmen round with large baskets of grapes for 
Dora, or delicious things from the second 
course. Not — she took care to explain — that 
all this was the least likely to happen ; as it 
was just as probable they might have smoky 
chimneys, disagreeable acquaintances — ^perhaps 
none, a cross landlady, and no shipwrecks 
at all 

This last item of happiness she owned 
would be hard to give up. To be sitting on 
the beach, or on a wave-beaten rock, and see 
the ship strike, and be the first to call for help, 
and be more useful and courageous than the 
oldest seaman in the place, and then have all 
the excitement of conveying strangers to your 
house to be fed and clothed and comforted, 
was one of the wishes she considered not only 
reasonable but praiseworthy. To be sure, 
Dora suggested that shipwrecks generally 
happened in that inconvenient sort of weather 
when nobody would or could be sitting on 
rocks or beach, but that did not signify ; it 
might happen by accident or treachery when 
it was calm ; and as nobody could say it was 
impossible, she stuck to that view as the most 
^'kely. And if the cross landlady, and the cat 
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and dog made difficulties, she would make 
them such a speech as they had never heard 
before in all their lives. " Madam/' she would 
say, (to the lady), " have you the heart of a 
woman ? Are you not ashamed that even these 
dumb animals" (a most biting sarcasm) "should 
witness your cold-blooded refusal to admit a 
perishingfeUow-creatnxretoyour fireside?" And 
if that did not the cow the termagant, Sylvia 
would be very much surprised indeed. Dora 
thought the same, and declared she must be pre- 
sent at the scene, and that she should think of 
it directly she saw the lady — ^if she did see 
her. — If? Didn't she understand that the rooms 
were taken, and they were to go on Saturday ? 
No ! — ^Dora did not understand or believe that 
it would be settled without Adrian consulting 
her, and she had something to say to him first, 
when he was quite at leisure. Nothing more 
was to be extracted from her by cross-question- 
ing, so Sylvia was fain to have patience, and 
console herself by making a list of her sundry 
wants and wishes, in case of being etsked in a 
hurry. 

The London lodging to which Dr. Mordaunt 
had brought his young sisters, was by no means 
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of a brilliant description; neither was the 
locality fashionable. The furniture had seen 
service, and some of the houses in the street had 
their ground floors occupied by shops ; but the 
good people who let the apartments were fast 
friends of the doctor, bound to him by strong 
ties of gratitude and affection, and too much 
under his influence to be unmindful of cleanly 
and sanitary rules. He knew that his poor 
Dora's comfort would be attended to in his 
absence, and that they were both as safe as 
motherly good- will could make them; indeed, 
Dora's principal difficulty was in suppressing 
the hospitable intentions of her hostess, who 
would have got up at any hour of the night, or 
have stopped her own work at any hour of the 
day, to provide a tempting dainty for her sick 
lodger. Dn Mordaunt's own lodgings and 
consulting-rooms were in another street, but 
liiree times a day they were sure of a visit, 
and he gave them as much of his evenings as 
his patients would allow* Their wants were 
provided for without the smallest trouble to 
themselves ; and it amazed them both to find 
how exactly Adrian always knew what to 
order, and what they would like. 
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Accustomed as they had been to the 
resteaiBts of a Hgime whose principle seemed 
to be that young people's tastes should be 
thwarted as much as possible, it was as new a 
world to them as the region of the water 
babies was to poor little Tom. How it would 
agree with their moral constitutions remained 
to be proved. Even Tom, as his historian 
relates, got into trouble with his eagerness 
after sea sugar plums ; and there was a risk 
that Sylvia 8 head might be a little turned by 
the unwonted indulgences and gifts ; but at 
present she was all enjoyment, revelling in the 
novelty of the kindness, without a care for the 
future, except about her darling Dora. It 
seemed quite hard that, when everything was 
done to please her, Dolly could enjoy so little, 
slept so badly, and had so small an appetite. 
Sylvia's faith in Adrian extended to all his 
remedies, and it almost appeared like perverse- 
ness to go on looking so wan and white when 
he was trying to make her well. So long as 
he spoke hopefully, however, it was all right, 
and the vision of the Devonshire lodging 
having taken hold of her imagination, she 
would not admit to herself the possibility of its 
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failure, still less of its being given up for sl 
fancy of Dora's own. 

"I know, I know,'' she thought "She 
would like us to go and live in a garret, and 
give our dinners and nice things away ; but I 
don't see the fun of that at all. Indeed, I 
should think it decidedly wrong, as well as 
particularly disagreeable; and so I shall tell 
them both without the smallest hesitation." 

The short daylight had departed, and the 
lamps had been lighted some time, when the 
well-known knock was heard at the street 
door. Sylvia, chafing against the rules of 
London propriety that forbade her rushing 
downstairs, worked off her impatience by 
walking round the room till he entered, when 
she made one bound into his arms. 

"Only think, Adrian, that wicked Dolly 
won't go to the sea till she has smoked a pipe 
with you over the coimcil fire. I declare, if she 
persuades you to give it up, I shall be reduced 
to Punch's recipe for half an hour by the sea- 
side in your own room, and walk round and 

round a tumbler of Tidman's sea salt, smelling 
a shrimp I " 

" So you shaQ, Sylvia. See if I happen to 
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have a shrimp or two handy in my coat 
pocket/' 

"Shrimps in your pocket?" Sylvia dived 
precipitately, and brought up two small parcels, 
most charmingly suggestive to the imagination. 

" Very odd shrimps, Adrian." 

" London shrimps are odd things, my dear. 
Take care how you let them out." 

But Sylvia had already torn open the one 
directed to herself, and pounced on its contents. 
" A watch, a gold watch 1 One for each of us, I 
do believe. There is yours, Dolly ; now then, 
you cannot help feeling better. I defy any 
one to be very bad with a new gold watch, 
the first they ever had. How could you 
possibly tell it was the dearest wish of my 
heart, Adrian ? " 

"I only know you have so many dearest 
wishes, that one must be right sometimes. Do 
you like yours, Dora? I chose you a plain 
back, and Sylvia one enamelled, thinking to 
suit both tastes." 

" You are always right, dear, dear Adrian ; 
only you are too generous, and too good," said 
Dora, almost sobbing. " You spend too much 
upon us ; indeed you do." 
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" They axe not expensive watches/' said he, 
simply. " They are Frankfort make, procured 
for me by a German patient, and you wiU find 
it convenient to be able to regulate your time. 
A watch is always a companion." 

"A delightful one," said she, fondly con- 
templating her new possession, "but you are 
spoiling us all the same." 

"Now that I deny," protested Sylvia. 
"Why do you put sugar into preserves, if 
not to prevent their spoiling, I should like 
to know ? And it is just the same with us ; the 
more sweetness you give us, the better jam we 
shall make." 

" Strike me poetical," said Adrian ; " and as 
your jam will not keep if not well tied up, I 
must look out for paper and string." 

" Thank you ; I am not going to be put upon 
the shelf yet, for many years to come. What 
about Westerton ? Do let it be settled to-day, 
for nothing wears my spirits like suspense." 

" Poor Sylvia 1 she does look depressed, 
certainly. Well, here I am, ready to discuss 
the matter quietly. What says Dora to the 
plan?" 

"Sylvia, darling, run away for a little 
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while," said Dora, " I want to speak to him 
alone/' 

" How much time shall you want ? " asked 
Sylvia, looking gravely at her watch, "for I 
shall be a mirror of punctuality henceforward, 
and shall return to a second." 

" A quarter of an hour will do." 

"Very well; then I shall devote fifteen 
minutes to the study of Bradshaw, and learn 
all he can tell me about our journey by the 
time you have decided to take it You have 
not got another shrimp in your coat pocket 
by accident, have you, Adrian ! " 

"Look and see, Sylvia." 

She dived once more, and pulled out a 
number of Punch. 

" I declare I Deep sea fishing can be nothing 
to this. What a delicious invention brother's 
pockets are 1 " 

Away she ran to the bed-room, where a fire 
was generally burning on the invalid's account ; 
and in spite of her new punctuality soon forgot 
all about time in the enjoyment of her favourite 
periodical. 

It was fortunate that she did so, for when 
the opportunity was given, Dora found speaking 
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unusually difficult. Her brother, however, did 
not hurry her confidence, but made a few 
tender inquiries about her health, and then 
gently observed that a milder climate would do 
her good. 

" If anything will — *' she began, and stopped 
timidly. 

"Go on, my dear; tell me what you feel 
about it. You shall not be forced to do 
anything against your inclination.'' 

"It is not that, Adrian; but if I really 
am so very ill, and all this expense can only, 
perhaps, make me live a few months longer 
than I should without it, is it worth while, 
when the money might save somebody else's 
life? Don't think I am ungrateful," she 
added, the tears filling her eyes as she spoke. 
" I think of your goodness all day long ; but I 
cannot bear that so much should be wasted on 
me, when it can do no real good." 

" If we are sure it can do no real good, it 
may be worth considering, Dolly; but that 
point is not quite clear. I won't argue with 
you professionally, but if an opportunity be 
given of improving health, or anything else, 
does it not seem a duty to use it ? " 
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"But I shall not live, Adrian; you know 
that." 

"Indeed, my dear, I know nothing of the 
kind. I do know that you are ill, partly from 
want of proper care, partly from the severe 
climate; and it is my duty, as your doctor, 
to order you what you ought to have had 
sooner. It is not wasting money to invest 
it, though we may be uncertain about the 
amount of dividend. I fancy if Sylvia and 
I see you growing stronger, and better able 
to enjoy a little of life, to say nothing of doing 
its work, we shall not think the speculation a 
bad one." 

" I know you do not mind about the money, 
but oh, Adrian, I must teU you while I dare- 
it seems wrong in me to say it, and yet I do 
not mean it so. Poor grandmamma never, 
never would let me do anything that I most 
wished to do — anything for God, you know, or 
the church, or the poor : she either pooh-poohed 
whatever I said, or was angry when I asked 
if I might give my share of meat on Fridays 
to Lucy Smith, the lame girl ; or my sugar at 
breakfast and tea to old Widow White. I had 
no money of my own, and I might not touch 
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my clothes without Stoker s leave, so I had 
nothing else to give. And all Lent I was 
so unhappy, because she was cross whenever 
I did anything diflFerent horn others ; and it 
seemed as if I never might do what I knew I 
ought Everything was so imlike what my 
books described, and what my dear friends 
had taught me, that I used to think I should 
die without having done a single thing for 
God, and that no one would ever know how 
much I longed to serve Him." 

"Yes, my dear, and you see, you were 
mistaken, as we often are. God knew what 
you wished, and perhaps He has been prepar- 
ing you aU this time for His work, and now 
He may intend to give you strength to do it. 
I should not hang back, if I were you. I 
would go to the sea, or anywhere that was 
thought best, in the cheerful hope and belief 
that I was doing just what He wished me 
to do." 

*' Are you in earnest, Adrian ? Don't you 
thinklshaUdie?" 

"When I do, Dolly, I will let you know. 
Till then, you must not set up your opinion 
against mine, or you will hinder my treatment 
from having fair play." 
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^*But you do not know how I feel some- 
times, as if a foggy veil were drawn all round 
me, and the world outside were muffled and 
hazy. Nothing seems really worth doing, or 
caring for, or tliinking about, but the passage 
through the dark mountains. Is not that a 
sign they are near ? " 

" They are often near, Dora, and sometimes 
when we think of them least ; but it does not 
follow that we must pass them directly. Our 
whole life is a passage, and the little things 
of every day become important from that very 
fact. The main point is to do our duty day 
by day, and not be anxious about to-morrow ; 
and I want you to see that it is your duty 
to get well if you can. Though you are weak 
and suflfering, remember, there is no reason 
why you should be useless. Some of the army 
go to the fight, and some remain with the 
BtuS, you know ; but both do good servic e, 
and they part the spoil alike." 

" If I could think so, it would be a great 
comfort." 

" You have only to try, Dolly. I speak of 
what I know. You must talk to Nurse 
Winifred. I mean her to go down with you 
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as much on her account as on yours, for she 
wants a thorough change. She learned her 
first lesson of good nursing when she was ill 
herself, and she can tell you a dozen little 
ways of helping others ; the grand secret being 
the art of forgetting self^ 

" Ah I " sighed Dora, humbly, " they always 
said I thought about myself too much ; and 
I only wanted to be doing something for other 
people." 

" You will find ways of doing that, my dear, 
if you are patient, and if you always try and 
consider others more than yourself. I shall 
do the best I can for you at Westerton in the 
way of introductions; and from what I hear 
of the clergy down there, I think you will find 
yourself very well off. You shall have plenty 
of books, and a piano, and Nurse Winifred has 
my orders to be in the air as much as possible, 
so Sylvia will have as much exercise as her 
heart can wish; and when I see how things are 
going on, I may arrange for her taking some 
lessons. You will have to keep up your music, 
for I scrape a little on the violoncello myself, 
and when I run down on a Saturday I shall 
expect a decent accompaniment." 
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"It sounds very nice, Adrian. Does it 
make you happy to have such a troublesome 
charge ? " 

" To have two dear little girls to love me, 
and whom I can love ! I wonder at your 
asking the question, Dolly." 

She laid her head on his shoulder, as he 
drew her fondly near him, and both were 
silent for some little time. Her heart was 
beating fast with the sensation of a* new 
delight, and his was full of an oppressive 
indignation which it required aU his self- 
command to keep down. 

Home life, with its sacred memories of love 
and sympathy, was to Adrian Mordaunt only 
an ideal ; its reality had always been denied 
him. It would take too long to enter into the 
unhappy details of old divisions, the principal 
actors in which had passed away ; but it was 
known to all their friends that Mrs. Thornton 
disliked her daughter's marriage with a surgeon, 
and by her ill-judged interference between 
them, contrived to make both wretched. The 
deaths of Adrian's two younger brothers 
furnished her with a pretext for taking their 
mother away for a time, and the estrangement 
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from that period grew more and more hopeless. 
Adrian clung to both parents, and was the one 
link that prevented a complete separation ; but 
his grandmother's prejudice extended to him- 
self, and his being brought up to the medical 
profession was the climax of her grievances. 
His father's early death left him but a small 
heritage in money, though a valuable one in 
prestige and ability ; his mother was not 
long a widow, her second union being with her 
cousin, Captain Thornton, whom she accom- 
panied to India. There Dora and Sylvia were 
bom, and thence were sent to their grand- 
mother's house for education. She had settled 
at this time in a small north country town, 
which she never afterwards quitted, and which 
was the only English home the young girls 
could recollect. At first they had little to 
complain o^ the allowance from their parents 
being liberal and regular ; but both were 
carried off unexpectedly in an outbreak of 
fever at their station, and it was found that 
their affairs were sadly embarrassed, and 
nothing w„ left for ti.a«,pW Adrian at 
once came forwards, and volunteered a con- 
tribution to the utmost of his power ; but he 
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could not take the girk from their home, and 
there they had remained, under a system of 
cold repression, which had gradually become a 
social tyraony. 

The fact was, as Adrian had since discovered, 
that old Mrs. Thornton herself, after having 
been a despot the best part of her life, became, 
in her latter years, the slave of her own con- 
fidential servant, Mrs. Stoker, whose aim and 
object being evidently to secure for her own 
behoof as much as possible of her mistress's 
worldly goods, naturally led to her regarding 
the penniless granddaughters as inconvenient 
incumbrances. A hard, griping woman, with 
a sharp tongue, she had learned, during long 
service, to study every shade of her mistress's 
character and temperament, and how to make 
her feel that her every-day comfort was in the 
hands of her prime minister. And what the 
mortifications and trials of the poor girls were, 
under that ministry, no one knew but them- 
selves. . 

Once, and once only, had a gleam of 
happiness shone upon Dora, when allowed, as a 
great favour, to visit some of her father's 
friends for a whole summer. It had been to 
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an ardent-minded girl like a glimpse of another 
world when she found herself in the house of 
a zealous parish priest, where the fear and love 
of God were openly acknowledged as the chief 
end of existence, and the church's rules kept 
as a simple matter of course. Like the 
merchantman in the parable, who found the 
pearl, she would have given all she had to 
purchase that field ; and it had been as a lost 
Eden to her ever since. The visit was never 
repeated, for Mrs. Stoker made her mistress so 
jealous of Dora's attachment to her friends, 
that even their correspondence was converted 
into a torment ; and now, the happy home 
itself was broken up by the death of the hard- 
working pastor. But the impression on her 
young mind had only deepened in proportion ; 
every word of teaching she had heard at 
Wroxholme Parsonage was hoarded up as a 
treasure in a naturally tenacious memory, to 
be dwelt upon in secret, and guarded with her 
life. And at times, the craving for sympathy, 
for intimate communion with some responsive 
mind, perhaps, still more than all, the thirst 
for some love which would be all her own, 
had been more than her strength could bear. 
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and had done its part in wasting away her 
life as surely as climate and want of care. 
The thought of finding such a love in that of 
her brother, was a happiness beyond her hopes ; 
and every pulse thrilled with the unwonted 
excitement. 

" They used to teU us you were sure to marry, 
Adrian," she said, presently ; " and that wh^n 
you had a family of your own they would 
want al] your money, and we should have to 
work for our living. As I knew I could not 
work without health, I hoped God would take 
me before that time came. Now I am with 
you, and you are so kind, it seems as if I 
should be glad to live, and keep house for 

you." 

"You cannot do a better thing; get well, 
and you shall be the mistress of my house, as 
soon as I have one. Perhaps 1 may set up at 
Westerton, if I find an opening ; and we 
would have a garden and croquet-ground for 
Sylvia, and you should set up a pony-chaise to 
drive about the lanes, and carry dinners to my 
poor patiente." 

"Oh, Adrian, that would be happiness 1 
You will make me only too anxious to get 
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well. Will you tell me all about prices, and 
ordering dinner, and looking after servants, 
and everything connected with housekeeping, 
and I will try to please you and make you 
comfortable — indeed I will." 

" I am sure of it ; and now we will call back 
Sylvia, or she will think herself forgotten. " 

So Sylvia was called, and informed that all 
was settled about Westerton, and that Dora 
was going to try hard to get well, and keep 
house for all three — at which she pirouetted 
three times exultingly, and congratulated her- 
self and them. 

"So long as I have not to think about 
horrid butcher s books, and tender and tough, 
and in season and out of season, I don't mind 
who does," she honestly declared. " My idea of 
domestic happiness is a cold pie always in the 
cupboard, so that I can help myself when I am 
hungry. I hate regular hours and rules ; and 
if the lady with the cat and dog is too 
particular, I shall say to her, * Madam 1 if you 
think that freedom is to be bartered for the 
use of second-hand chairs and tables, allow me 
to point out that you know little of the value 
of furniture, or of the human mind.' I think a 
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speech or two of that sort will settle the 
matter with the termagant." 

" What has put it into your head that she is 
a termagant ? " asked the doctor. 

" Oh, she is sure to be. Fancy having been 
an old lady's companion, and now letting 
lodgings! I am sure she wears a front and 
spectacles, and has an eye to profits in the 
larder and tea-caddy, like David Copperfield's 
landlady. But I don't mean to be treated as 
if I were eight years old, and that she will 
soon find out. * Madam,' I shall say " 

" No, you won't, Sylvia ; you will do nothing 
of the kind, or I shall have a telegram to 
announce that Granville House is not an 
asylum for lunatics." 

** Adrian, my dear, if you had been under 
that Stoker's iron rod as long as I have, you 
would feel a little mad yourself. I can hardly 
believe, sometimes, when I go to bed, that I 
shall not hear her screeching to me to get up. 
I am sorry for poor grandmamma, of course ; 
but I am not such a hypocrite as to pretend I 
am not glad to get away from Stoker, for 
. I am." 

" As glad as I shall be of some tea, if you 
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will give me a cup," said Adrian. " Let us 
see what Dora has in her larder, Sylvia ; for 
I made a hurried dinner in the middle of 
the day, and I have a long round to take 
to-night." 

He knew he could not please them better 
than by letting them suppose they were wait- 
ing on him, so he encouraged Dora in her 
attempts to pour out the tea, and Sylvia in 
carving the cold fowl, while, in fact, he took all 
the real trouble upon himself. Very sociable 
and cheerful was the meal — even Dora's sickly 
appetite reviving a little under the genial 
influence ; but before it was half over, a gentle 
tap at the door announced a visitor, who 
proved to be Nurse Winny. 

She was a taU, thin, elderly woman, in a 
grey dress, and white cap under a plain straw 
bonnet; quiet and old-fashioned in manner, 
and decidedly unlike the ideal nurse of Dora's 
imagination, who would have looked like a 
high-born lady in disguise, endeavouring to 
heal a broken heart by attendance on broken 
arms and legs. Winifred never wore a disguise 
in her life ; her sober dress was suited to her . 
temperament; and her good manners, perfect 
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in their breeding, were innate. The sisters 
felt, as they welcomed her, that such an 
attendant must be an indescribable comfort; 
and the simplicity with which she made her- 
self at home at once, while preserving her 
gentle, respectful bearing, removed any nervous- 
ness about the way she ought to be treated, 
which their inexperience might have converted 
into a difficulty. The only drawback was that 
she drove Adrian away. 

"I called in at Mr. Field's on my way, 
sir,*' she said, as she took the seat that was 
offered her at the table, **and to my thinking, 
he was very low and sinking, very ; I did not 
like the look of him at all, sir.'' 

" Had he been worrying himself, Winny ? " 

" I'm afraid he had, sir ; he had been 
writing to that Society again, his wife told 
me, and had been worse ever since." 

"No wonder. Foolish man, after his premise 
to me that he would do nothing without letting 
me know 1 I shall drive round to-night and 
see him." 

"Mrs. Field told me he had hardly tasted 
a morsel all day, sir. I offered to cook him 
up something, just to tempt him as it were. 
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for she is no great hand herself, you know, sir ; 
but she said he turned against everything if 
he smelt it beforehand, and you know whal; 
their lodgings are, sir." 

^* Rather difficult to avoid the kitchen, 
certainly. Dolly, my dear, can you help us 
in this matter? Have you a bit of anjrthing 
tempting to spare, that may give this poor 
fellow an easier night ? " 

He knew he was prescribing for two patients 
at once. Dora's eyes gUttered with joy ; and 
she at once began filling a plate with all that 
was best on the table, till Sylvia observed that 
it was too bad to send away just the few things 
that she seemed to care to eat But Dr. 
Mordaunt declared that Dora was quite right ; 
no one but an invalid could tell what invalids 
would fancy, and he would not give up a 
crumb. He did not wait for his carriage, but 
put the parcel into his useful coat pocket ; and 
having mutually conmiended Winny to their 
care, and them to Winn/s, wished them good- 
night, and went away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Friend-in-Need Society, of which mention 
has been already made, being founded on 
principles of judicious benevolence, carried on 
ite business without courting that vulgar 
notoriety which is offensive to modest doers 
of good. Their office was on a smaU second 
floor, over a shop in Westminster ; and, as one 
of the advantages they offered the necessitous 
was that of complete secrecy and privacy in all 
their transactions, the diDginess of the external 
arrangements wal only Tkeeping witix the 
promTes of the pro^me. To'this office 
were addressed all answers to advertisements ; 
and hither came, from time to time, the afflicted 
members of society for whose benefit the 
" charity " was instituted — borrowers who 
could raise money nowhere else, and whom 
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the gracious advertisements had allured with 
the hope of finding that gloomy staircase lead 
to a door of relief. In the dusk of the late 
afternoon might shabby figures be seen, some 
affecting an ease they did not feel, and others 
slinking as if afraid of observation ; sometimes 
— and these were the most pitiable of the 
applicants — a woman in the dress of struggling 
gentility, a poor governess without a situation, 
a widow in debt, a starving aspirant for 
literary fame, ready to write anything for 
half-a-crown, all hoping too much from the 
Friend-in-Need to be the least ashamed of 
being seen at its doors, and generally walking 
in feverish haste, as if the hope deferred were 
goading them on. 

Could any observer have taken his post to 
watch the several applicants, however, he 
might soon have learned to distinguish between 
the new and the old. It was rarely that any 
one was sent away the first time dissatisfied. 
Pinched features would expand, and weary 
steps move more briskly under the unwonted 
stimulus of their encouraging reception ; and if 
they carried nothing else away, the Friend-in- 
Need had given them once more a cheering 
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glimpse of a possible future. Given, we say — 
for of course a charitable institution would not 
seU its kindness, and tbe fee of one shilling, 
required of every applicant, was only exacted 
as a safeguard against imposition. A shilling 
that made a poor woman's heart beat more 
freely than it had done for months, and sent 
her to her bed, whatever that bed might be, 
with something like hope and comfort to 
dream about, could only be looked upon as 
an investment. And many a half-despairing 
spirit, on that first evening, uttered a blessing 
on the Friend-in-Need, and on the kind hearts 
that gave it power. 

It must be owned this gratitude did not 
always last. Those who trod that threshold 
often grew less and less cheerful as they left 
its door, and would sometimes come out with 
passionate words on their lips, and a hurried 
gesture, as if they were that moment going to 
appeal for justice or obtain revenge. But 
they never did; on the contrary, they were 
generally the earliest to return the next day, 
with lowered crest, and bated breath, entreating 
to be heard on any terms. What those terms 
were, they themselves best knew. Some idea 
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of the working of the system may, however, be 
gained from the report of one who best knew 
the truth. 

The evening was far advanced, and a small 
apartment on the floor above the office, and 
rivalling it in natmral dinginess, had been 
clothed in unwonted lustre by coal and gas, 
and looked positively cheerful, with the help of 
a tea-table, spread with the delicacies of London 
hospitality — ^hot muffins, new bread, a dish of 
beef and ham cut thin, another of hot Cam- 
bridge sausages just taken off the fire ; flanked 
with sundry good things which had the 
appearance of owning a different market, such 
as a pat of country butter, and a dusky brown 
loaf. 

Seated at the head of this tempting board 
was a middle-aged female, in a black silk dress 
set off by gay ribbons, not only at her throat, 
but twisted and tied in bows about her thick 
black hair ; besides a liberal display of cheap 
jewellery in the shape of gilt ear-rings, watch 
chain, and bracelets — excellent imitations of 
gold, every one, and of very good designs, 
thanks to modem discovery and taste. This 
was the "matron" of the Friend-in-Need 
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Society, who kept the books of registration, 
and visited applicants, when necessary, at their 
own houses ; and opposite to her was seated a 
white-haired old man, known as the " steward," 
who presided at the office on certain days, and 
whose benevolent smile was one of the best 
consolations administered to a promising client. 
They were father and daughter. Another 
member of the family, just arrived fix)m the 
country, was stirring her tea in a thoughtful 
manner at the side next the fire — a sour-faced 
woman in black bombazine and crape, several 
years older than her sister, and with the 
dubious aspect of one who, without being 
exactly dissatisfied, was not disposed to 
commit herself by appearing too easily pleased. 

"Take a little more cream, Martha dear," 
said the hostess, passing to her sister the tiny 
jug which represented that crowning luxury 
of a Londoner's tea-table ; " it is not, perhaps, 
quite like what you have been accustomed to 
in your poor mistress's house, but we offer you 
our best — don't we, father ? " 

" Ah I " said the old man, with a keen side- 
glance at the visitor, " in our poor way — in our 
poor way, Martha. We are hardly company 
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for you now, but you must take the will 
for the deed — ^you must take the will for the 
deed." 

" Don't be getting things on purpose for me, 
Rachel," was Martha's somewhat ungracious 
response; "if I want extras, I can buy 'em. 
As for this stuflF, it is no more cream than you 
are." 

" Dear me, I am so sorry ; we rather pride 
ourselves on our dairy; but of course you 
were used to having everything tip-top at 
Mrs. Thornton's. Dear, good lady, what a 
comfort you must have been to her, Martha 
dear. Try a little morsel of that ham, do." 

Martha took a liberal slice, tasted it, and 
shook her head. "Won't do," she said, 
contemptuously : "hard, salt, and badly boiled. 
They must get a good profit on these things if 
they make you pay much for them-" 

"We pay too much for most things in 
London," said Eachel, shaking her head. " It 
is hard work to make ends meet, with house- 
rent, and taxes, and high prices ; but we don't 
complain — do we, father ? " 

" No, my dear, no ; we don't complain — we 
don't complain," echoed the old man, with 
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his usual smile. "We do our best, and are 
content, and take things as we find them, 
Martha." 

*' rU be bound you do," said Martha, grimly, 
"and you're none so particular where you 
do find them, neither/' 

"What do you mean, dear?" asked Eachel, 
with invincible mHdness. 

"Why, when you sent me down a lot of 
your prospect papers, I showed them to Mrs. 
Thornton, just on the chance, and she quite 
laughed. * Stoker,' she said, 'I am no fool,' 
(which was not quite true, for she would have 
been one if I'd let her). 'I have lived my 
threescore and ten years,' she says, *and I 
never yet heard of anybody advertising a 
business for other people to make money by. 
Don't you be taken in. Stoker,' she says: 
* charity is charity, and speculation is specula- 
tion : and I'll never believe in their being one 
and the same.' Nor I don't, neither, Eachel." 

"I should like to put it before you in a 
difierent light, Martha dear," said Rachel, 
as she poured out another cup of tea for her 
sister. "Of course, we are too poor to be able 
to afford to do this work for nothing ; and yet 
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there is some pleasure in it, to those who see it 
all as I do." 

" You find it pleasant, do you ? " Martha s 
hard eye glowed a little, like a sullen coal that 
begins to yield to patient blowing. 

"You would if you gave it a trial," was 
Kachel's significant answer ; " but I want to see 
you make a good tea. Do finish that muffin. 
I remember when you were so fond of them." 

« I am still." And Martha having con- 
descended to clear the dish of the favourite 
dainty, relaxed a little more from her grim 
reserve. 

" IVe often wished myself back in London, 
after all," she said, with a sigh, as she pushed 
away her plate : " these last months have been 
dreadfully wearing, and those children were the 
plague of one's life." 

" Your love for your mistress supported you, 
Martha. Let me give you something more." 

" Not a crumb. IVe done, thank you. Yes, 
I kept up while I was wanted ; and precious 
little thanks I got for my pains." 

*' But you got what was better, dear," 
insinuated Eachel. 

"I got my legacy, if you mean that; at 
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least, I am to see the gentleman about it 
to-morrow, and have it all in the Bank of 
England in my name — the only safe place 
for money, you know." 

"A safe place, of course, but paying low 
interest. You would not leave it there if you 
could get more elsewhere, would you ? " 

^* Don't you be advising your sister, Rachel," 
interposed her father, quietly ; "to any one who 
does not understand business, it is always 
safest to stick to the three per cents. If 
Martha is satisfied that she has enough to live 
upon, that is all that is necessary. It is a 
grand thing to be contented." 

" So it is," Rachel admitted ; " you are quite 
right, father, and I dare say it is the wisest 
plan. Let us talk of something else. When 
do you expect your boxes to arrive, Martha ? " 

Martha made no answer ; she was evidently 
thinking over what had been said just before. 
Her sister did not press the question, but, rising 
from the table, began busily to clear away the 
remnants of their meal, assisted by a girl who 
emerged at her summons from the regions 
below. A glass of brandy and water being 
placed at the steward's elbow, the table was 
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wiped, and Rachel brought out a couple of 
important foUos and a large inkstand. 

^Yo. won't nuBd m/jnst going on with 
my work, Martha dear? You can talk to 
father all the same — ^it will not interrupt me" 

Martha muttered something that did not 
sound much like filial devotion, and with half 
sullen, half piqued curiosity, eyed her sister's 
proceedings, as she opened her folios, and 
running her eye down certain pages, made 
notes on the margin, or filled up blanks, as the 
case might be. Then, unlocking an iron box, 
she took out half-a-dozen unopened letters, and 
from every envelope she removed postage 
stamps dropped on the table. Each letter was 
carefully endorsed and put aside ; the stamps 
were counted and slipped into a leathern case ; 
and Rachel, with a practised hand, added up a 
colunm of figures, made sundry calculations, 
and wrote down a total. Her father looked 
placidly on, sipping his warm tumbler the 
while, and only interrupted the work by a 
quiet question or two, receiving prompt replies, 
that seemed to give him satisfaction. 

Three parties had put their names on the 
register for situations; six had sent stamps 
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for information, as per advertisement; two 
yearly subscribers had paid their guineas, and 
were to be enrolled in the printed programme 
as members of the first class ; four applicants 
for loans had paid entrance fees, and left their 
addresses as required. These were the cheer- 
ful features of the day's work ; on the other 
hand, here were several ungrateful, wicked 
letters from creatures who had received the 
benefit, and were rebelling against a due 
return. At the mention of these, Martha's 
eyes twinkled somewhat maliciously. 

" Too much of that sort of thing must be a 
losing matter," she remarked, as Kachel shook 
her head over one of these. 

Rachel looked up with a gentle smile. "We 
never lose by anybody," she said. 

" Never lose ? What, when they say they 
can't and won't pay you ? " 

"They always pay," said Rachel quietly; 
" we take care of that beforehand." 

" You must be uncommonly clever, then." 

"Not quite that," was the modest reply; 
"but we understand our business pretty weD." 

"Is it difficult to learn?" asked Martha, 
rising and standing behind her sister's chair. 
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Eachel laughed gently. "It looks easier 
than it is, that is the truth. Writing down 
names and answering letters are all straight- 
forward work, but to make the most of one's 
advantages takes a little time and pains. I 
was going to propose explaining it to you, had 
you been inclined to join us; but as father 
says, the Bank of England is safest for those 
who do not want more interest, and who do 
not understand business." 

" I can't see why I should not understand it 
all as well as you, nor why I am to be so 
delighted to get less interest than other people. 
What I don't believe in is, your doing all this 
out of charity, and I don't mind saying so." 

"Of course we are paid for our trouble. 
Every great Society in London pays its 
secretaries and collectors." 

"Then are you paid a salary by your 
Society?" 

Rachel smiled again. "We will go into that 
by-and-by. I expect the secretary this evening, 
and if you are curious on the subject, he can 
satisfy you. Meanwhile, look here : this is the 
general plan. We keep a register office for 
governesses abroad — ^fee, five shillings, and per- 
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centage on amount of salary ; we offer employ- 
ment to ladies at their own homes — some of 
these letters are from parties of this kind ; it is 
one of the most lucrative branches of the insti- 
tution — and we may make grants, or loans, to 
persons in distress, after we have inquired into 
their circumstances, and find them satisfactory. 
Is there anything incredible in all this?" 

"I want to know how you make it pay, 
that is all,'' said Martha. " I can imderstand 
postage stamps and fees, they are plain enough ; 
but getting back what you lend — and, of 
<5ourse, with interest — must be a hard matter 
sometimes." 

" Well — ^yes ; but we manage it, or we get 
an equivalent. Money, or money's worth — we 
make sure of one or the other; Then you 
forget our annual subspribers ; here is the 
printed list of first-class members, with the 
report of the last meeting of the committee. 
Each of these names stands for a guinea at 
least, and some for five." 

" But you promise them all good interest for 
their subscriptions." 

" Interest — yes ; and we pay it too — ^not 
in money, but in money's worth. Ladies are . 
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charitable, as a rule, but they dearly love a 

• 

bargain or a prize, and if it comes to them 
in the way of charity, they enjoy it twice as 
much. Every first-class member has a bonus 
of saving at least twenty-five per cent, on her 
subscription, by the distribution of tickets at 
half-price, giving them a chance of winning a 
piece of work worth much more than what 
they have paid. This work is executed by 
those who receive employment, and the ladies 
have the pleasure of doing good, and winning 
prizes at the same time. I assure you it 
answers wonderfully." 

"But then you have to pay for the work 
itself." 

"That is all in the hands of the committee. 
^We pay our own price, at our own time ; and 
when people have waited a long while, you 
have no idea how they snap at the smallest 
sum you send. We take care, too, that useful 
members, who bring in others, and get rich 
friends to subscribe, shall have the first 
chance." 

" And how do you pay all your committee 

people ? or are they only put in to make a 
show ? " 
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" I declare, Martha, you were bom for the 
business, you are so quick at seeing a weak 
point. What a capital hand you would be at 
detecting the impostors! — for impostors, you 
know, come wherever they think there is any 
one to be taken in, and we keep an inquiry 
department on purpose to protect ourselves." 

Martha smiled grimly, and leaned on her 
sister's shoulder with more confidence than she 
had vouchsafed her yet. The old man looked 
at them over his tumbler. 

"Don't you be drawn into harness against 
your will, Patty. You are better ofi" with a 
little, and nothing to do, than if you make 
money in Eachel's fashion. I declare she 
thinks of nothing, from morning till night, 
but fees and postage stamps ; dreams of them 
in her sleep, most likely, and they do drop in 
pretty thick sometimes. Hardly a post but 
brings one or two, or, maybe, a money-order. 
It's pretty sport, I often say ; but it takes up 
all her time, and mine too." 

"That's nothing if it pays," said Martha, 
whose crust was thawing more and more. " I 
never did mind work that brought in good 
wages, and if a nice salary came in my way, 
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I dare say I should not refuse. There's 
nothing like regular quarter-day pajmient, to 
my thinking." 

"To mine, dear, there is something better 
still," was Kachel's bland remark ; " I would 
rather pay a salary than receive it." 

Martha stared: her sister went on arrang- 
ing her books and papers, without noticing her 
surprise. 

"All the world knows it is better to be 
mistress than maid, but it is easy talking," 
grumbled Mrs. Stoker. " Do you pay salaries 
out of your postage stamps ? " 

" Do we ? Oh dear, yes. We keep several 
persons in our pay, and very useful they 



\ 



are. 



"And who has the giving away of the 
places ? " 

" The committee." 

" Oh I Are you on the committee ? " 

" As matron, I have my vote." 

" And father ? " 

" As steward, yes." 

" Any one else ? " 

"Yes; the secretary, who will be here 
presently. There is a vacancy — ^we rather 
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want a lady treasurer, some one with a good 
head for accounts and calculations; it must 
he a person with a stake in the concern, to 
qualify her for the responsibility. I do the 
work now, but it is too much for me some- 
times, with the correspondence ; for, as under 
secretary, I get most of that/* 
" What do people write about ? " 
" They answer our advertisements. Here 
is one : — 

IjIMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES IN THEIR OWN HOMES, 
li —How to make LEISURE PROFITABLE.— Send thirteen 
postage-stamps to W. Z., Post-office, Broadway, Westminster. — 
An answer, with particulars, forwarded post free.'* 

** I see. Do many ladies write, then ? " 
"Dozens, my dear. Out of every twenty 
ladies in England who do fancy work, eighteen 
would be glad to make a little money by it, 
and will risk a small outlay to secure a chance. 
We act on that knowledge. By return of 
post, the applicant receives a prospectus of the 
Friend-in-Need Society, and of the terms of 
membership — entrance fee, five shillings ; sub- 
scriptions, first class, one guinea ; second, ten 
shillings ; third, five shillings per annum. By 
becoming a member, the lady finds she secures 
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to herself, in proportion to the class she 
occupies, a share in the advantages (as well 
iis in the good work) of the Society — advan- 
tages unequalled anywhere, from the numerous 
agencies established in all parts of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies, for the sale of needle- 
work, drawings, and such like; besides the 
handsome interest on her subscription, in the 
.shape of half-price tickets at the half-yearly 
drawing of prizes. Some benevolent people 
send things they don't want themselves to be 
raffled for, as a gift to the Society. You would 
be surprised to see the variety of articles that 
pass through our hands, in one way or 
another." 

"And the drawing of the prizes — how is 
that managed ? " 

" Well, we watch over our useful members, 
and give them chances in proportion to their 
value." 

" But about the loans and grants, where 
you pay money down— how do they answer ? " 

" One reason for inviting subscriptions is to 
enable the Society to assist those who can 
obtain assistance by no other means. Our 
prospectus states that plainly and touchingly 
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enough. When such parties come to us, they 
are generally in that state of famished eager- 
ness for money, that they are ready to agree 
to whatever is proposed. The first thing 
required is a small fee — ^that is indispeosable ; 
then they give their address, and then inquiry 
is mad© into their character and former life. 
If this proves satisfactory, which is not always 
the case " 

" I should think not. Do you expect people 
in that state to bring you a grand character 
from their last place ? " 

" Shrewdly put, Martha. It is not necessary 
that the character should be good, but that it 
should give us something to lay hold of. 
The officer who conducts the inquiry is one 
peculiarly qualified for the task ; he is, in fact, 
a very clever spy, and would have been a 
first-rate detective if he could have broken off* 
bad habits. If he reports favourably, as I was 
saying, we come to terms, and the parties are 
handed over to the steward and secretary, and 
are either placed on the allowance list, or 
relieved by a grant at once." 

" And now comes the point. How do you 
get your money, or money s worth ? " 



£ 
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Kachel smiled at her father. " The steward 
can best inform you; that is his department 
To give you a glimpse into the matter, I will 
just mention what happened last year. A 
secret came into our possession, through one of 
these parties, affecting the holder of a con- 
siderable property; and he was glad to com- 
pound with us for a nice little sum, which 
we divided among us in proportion to our 
shares." 

Martha's mouth was working with excite- 
ment, and she was about to express it in 
words, when Kachel rose respectfully, saying, 
"The secretary, father." And as they both 
stood up to receive Mr. Gawford, Martha 
involuntarily did the same. 

The secretary's manner was very unlike 
that he displayed in Mr. Sibthorpe's sitting- 
room. There he was all deference and sub- 
mission ; here, he was gracious, but dignified ; 
and when he accepted their pressing offers of 
refreshment, did so more as a favour to them 
than as a courtesy to himself. Martha was 
much more impressed by this than by any- 
thing her sister had said ; and she listened 
with reverential ears, while he exchanged com- 
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munications with his colleagues respecting the 
business of the day ; some of which were the 
more impressive from being beyond her com- 
prehension. She was introduced by Eachel, 
and received a grave bow, to which she re- 
sponded by a deep curtsy, and then sat on 
the edge of her chair ; while Mr. Gawford asked 
a few questions about her late mistress and 
the young ladies, in whom he seemed to take 
a very kind interest. When his curiosity was 
partially satisfied, he turned to Eachel, as if a 
thought had just occurred to him. 

" That reminds me, matron, of No. 47. Has 
he written again ? " 

*' Yes, sir." Eachel unlocked her box, and 
handed him a letter. 

" The old story," said Gawford ; " after 
calling us everything that was cruel, for carry- 
ing out the rules of the Society, he is coaxing 
us to take him on again. That is the way of 
the world, Mrs. Stoker, as you will find 
whenever you attempt to serve your fellow- 
creatures. Any answer been sent yet ? " 

" His little boy brought the letter, sir, and 
I promised to lay it before the conmaittee. I 
should respectfully recommend the case to the 
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benevolence of the Society. A small grant 
would be of great service just now." 

" You think so, matron ? I rely on your 
judgment and the steward's. How much do 
you advise, steward ? " 

" Five pounds, sir, on the usual terms, and 
a receipt in full for the whole advance." 

Martha opened her eyes; all this sounded so 
like real generosity, that she felt quite uncom- 
fortable. The secretary sat down at EacheFs 
table, made notes, and filled up forms in the 
most methodical manner, and then rose to take 
leave. 

" So early, sir ? " said Eachel, looking dis- 
appointed ; " we hoped you would stay till we 
could get you a little supper. It seems long 
since you were here." 

" I — I have been engaged, as you know ; 
obliged to be in the country on business," said 
Gawford, with a slight embarrassment, which 
did not escape the notice of father and 
daughter. 

" Business of the Society, sir ? " 

"Not exactly; my business would have 
interested Mrs. Stoker. She will be glad to 
know that her young ladies are going down to 
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Westerton for the winter, and I have been 
looking at apartments for them." 

Mrs. Stoker looked flattered at being 
mentioned, but gave him to understand her 
young ladies were welcome to go where they 
pleased, as far as she was concerned. People 
might talk of ingratitude, but nothing could 
«qual theirs, after all she had done for them. 
She only hoped that they might never live to 
repent — which was meant to be charitable, but 
sounded bloodthirsty. 

**And where did you find the apartments, 
sir?" asked Eachel, whose face had clouded 
Kjonsiderably — " at Miss Sibthorpe's ? " 

" Just so ; the house is being let in apart- 
ments, and exactly suited their requirements." 

" And who keeps the house now, sir ? " 

" Miss Eivers has the use of it, with her 
4iunt, Mrs. Delmar." 

'* What age is Miss Eivers ? " 

" Eeally, matron, I can hardly say ; some- 
where between twenty and thirty — I have 
not noticed more particularly." 

" I think I understood she comes of a hand- 
some family." 

" Yes ; and as proud as they are handsome. 
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Her father was a cavalry oflBcer ; her mother 
was one of the beautiful Miss Escotts, whom it 
was once the fashion to admire." 

" I should like to see her/' said the matron^ 
gravely. 

" Well," said he, laughing, ** if those apart- 
ments do not answer, you may have her 
calling here some day, as others have done. 
They are poor enough to want a friend in 
need, as much as anybody." 

They will find one when they do, sir." 
That I have no doubt of. Good-night, 
steward." 

" Good-night, sir, if you are going." 

" I really must. Could you light me to the 
top of the stairs, matron ? Thank you. Good 
evening, Mrs. Stoker ; I hope you will belong 
to us soon." 

" I hope I may, sir," was Martha's reply, 
with another low curtsy. Eachel had taken 
up a candle, and as he passed out of the door, 
closed it behind them both, and stood looking 
at him with a lowering brow, which he was 
evidently anxious to smooth. 

" What is it ? I see by your face something 
• has vexed you, and you know I have a right 
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to inquire. If I am the one in fault, tell me 
at once." 

" I have seen very little of you lately," she 
said, sullenly. 

" Could I help that ? Must I not attend to 
business?" * 

"Oh yes; business of course. I quite 
understand." 

" You don't suppose it would be for pleasure 
that I should run about for two girls I have 
never seen, and whose brother is an insolent, 
conceited puppy. But a client like Sibthorpe 
is worth a little trouble, and the more he 
entrusts to me, the better for us all, Eachel." 

" You scheme too much ; you don't stick to 
one thing till you've got it, and that never 
answers. You might have been a rich man 
years ago, if you had managed better." 

" I hope to make something yet, with your 
clever help. If Field can be got at apart from 
his doctor, we have a chance. I mean to go 
there to-morrow myself." 
To-morrow, do you ? " 
Yes ; with the good news of the Society's 
kind intentions I shall be sure of a welcome. 
And, Rachel, if we find what I hope for, and it 
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brings us in what it ought, who knows but we 
may drop this business altogether ? One does 
sometimes long for a little rest and pleasure — 
don't you ? " 

Her eyes sparkled at the last word. 

"I don't care about rest yet; but to see 
Paris, and go about to all the gay places — ^that 
would be something like. And we might 
come to terms with father, to carry this on 
with Martha's help." 

" WiU Martha join ? " 

"She is half won over to-night. If you 
came oftener, and were civil, it would all help. 
Her money would be everything just now, 
father says." 

" Well, I will do my best ; I am in hopes of 
an agency soon, through the connection I have 
made in Westerton ; and if I get it I should, at 
any rate, have to leave the Friend-in-Need." 

"In Westerton; you mean that you will 
settle there ? " 

"I do not know where I should settle — 
wherever the agency took me, of course ; but, 
Kachel, you would not send me to settle alone, 
would you ? " 

"As you please, James," she said, in a 
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stifled voice. He pressed her hand, kissed it, 
and ran downstairs just as Mrs. Stoker s head 
appeared in the doorway. 

"You and him seem to have a deal to 
whisper about," she remarked, somewhat sar- 
castically. Kachel looked perfectly unconscious 
of the sarcasm. 

" There are secrets in every business — in ours 
especially. Without secrecy it could not be 
carried on a week." 

"Then are your secrets in common, or do 
you keep them from each other ? " 

"Join us, and you will see. Will you sit 
up a little longer with father, while I go out 
on business ; or would you rather go to bed ? " 

Martha elected to retire; and having pro- 
vided for her comfort with punctilious assiduity, 
Eachel put on a thickly-veiled bonnet and 
large cloak, and went to wish her father good- 
night. He was deep in some calculations when 
she entered, and as he lifted his eyes from the 
paper, their expression was as unlike their 
ordinary bland benevolence as those of a quick- 
witted actor, who has suddenly to change his 
part. 

"What's wrong between you and James?" 
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he asked, in that quiet, stem voice which some 
of the Society's clients knew too well, when 
convicted of "ingratitude." Rachel bit her 
lip, but made no reply. 

" Take care," he went on ; " we can't afford 
quarrels. If you and he don't pull together, it 
will lead to something awkward. Mind what 
you are about, or T shall have to take it up." 

"You need not trouble yourself," said his 
daughter, resentfully ; " I have never asked you 
to interfere." 

" No ; and as long as it only concerns your- 
self, I don't mean to ; but I won't run any risks 
I can help to please you, so I give you fair 
warning." 

"Have I not done what you wished this 
evening?" 

"Yes, you talked cleverly enough; you have 
a plausible way with you that is very useful ; 
but Martha is a careful hand, and you will not 
enlist her by mere talk. I must see what I 
can do to-morrow. If you do not bring that 
fellow Field to reason between you, I shall see 
him myself-mind that." 

Rachel nodded assent, suppressing the 
answer that rose to her lips, and having 
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ordered her small handmaiden to bed, took 
the key of the house door and departed — a pro- 
ceeding too common to attract any notice. 

We must leave her to her own devices, while 
we follow the steps of James Gawford. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The secretary of the Friend-in-Need Society, 
as he quitted his friends, drew a long breath of 
relief, and muttered something by no means 
flattering, either to them or to their excellent 
institution. The time had been when Rachers 
dark eyes, and EacheFs savoury suppers, pos- 
sessed attraction enough, not only to draw him 
nightly to her side, but to connect themselves 
with his plans for the future; he was almost 
afraid to own to himself how differently that 
future had shaped itself now. The sense of 
strength and security which had accompanied 
their confidential partnership, had given place 
to a secret fear of discovery on his part, and 
jealous distrust on hers, and not even the 
amicable close of their interview could restore 
the old comfortable state of things. His 
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position was awkward enough to make him 
cast about for any means of rendering it 
stronger, in case of being called upon to 
stand alone. 

"There's that interfering doctor with his 
civil words and shaxp looks, waiting his oppor- 
tunity to give trouble. If I went to Field's 
to-night with good news, it would sound well 
when he called next, and a word or two with 
Field alone might secure a bargain, independent 
of these two, who are growing too sharp and 
suspicious. One good stroke, and Fll cut the 
whole concern adrift. I never come here now 
without feeling as if the ground staggered 
under me." 

Musing thus, he crossed the street to the 
nearest cab-stand, hailed a hansom, and was 
soon bowling swiftly along towards the north- 
western region of the ever-growing city. 

In one of the numerous streets which 
have of late sprung up in that quarter — doing 
their best to fulfil the prophecy that Primrose 
Hill is to be the centre of London — the cab- 
driver stopped, as directed, before a dimly- 
lighted chemist's shop, and knocked at the 
private entrance. Before the knock was 
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angered, Gawford had alighted, paid the fare, 
and dismissed the conveyance. After a brief 
parley with the slatternly maid of all work, 
who opened the door, he obtained an entrance, 
and made his way up the gas-lit stairs, whose 
carpeting, though faded, indicated the gentility 
of the first floor, but extended no further than 
that select story. Gawford, however, knew 
his way, and after a moment's pause, to listen 
for sounds above, went more softly up the 
second flight. Here he was compelled to 
pause again, for the landing was impeded by 
a forlorn attempt at a bed, made up on the 
floor, on which were huddled together several 
equally forlorn children, the youngest, an 
infant, in the arms of the eldest girl. 

His questions, at first, elicited little informa- 
tion ; they stared at him in frightened silence, 
and it was only by dint of patience that he 
made out " the gentlemen were in there, and 
no one must go in." What gentlemen? The 
eldest girl, who had somewhat recovered her 
wits, said that one was the doctor ; the other, 
she thought, " came from church." 

"So bad as that?" muttered the visitor, 
somewhat dismayed. He had not expected 
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such a coUision, and was half inclined to 
retreat ; but while he was wavering, the bed- 
room door opened, and Adrian Mordaunt 
looked out. 

** You good children," he said, kindly. " I 
never saw such patient little things. There is 
a reward for you," throwing a bag of ginger- 
bread nuts on the mattress. " You divide 

them, Jenny Yes ; he is a little easier 

now," as the child looked wistfully in his face, 
" and I hope he will have a quiet night. It is 
a comfort to him to know what a good little 
nurse you are to the baby. Who is that ? Mr. 
Gawford ? — I beg your pardon. I did not see 
you. You are come on business ? It is rather 
late." 

"Too late for ordinary business, Dr. Mor- 
daunt," said Gawford, in his bland voice of 
deprecation ; " but in some emergencies, a little 
relief is welcome at any hour ; and mine is 
an errand of kindness." 

" Indeed, sir ? I am glad to hear it, for my 
patient is too ill to transact business to-night, 
and I should be obliged to forbid your 
entrance." 

" If you think it better that I should call 
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agaiiiy I have no objection. I come entirely 
on his account — ^to relieve his mind by telling 
him Good heavens I what was that ? " 

It was a shriek &om the sick-room, followed 
by some passionate exclamation, and by the 
hasty step of a frightened woman hurrying 
across the floor. 

"Mr. Gawford, sir, will you please to step 
in ? He heard your voice, sir, and he is dread- 
fully impatient to see you. I hope youTl 
excuse him, sir ; and the place too — ^we're in a 
sad litter — ^but I haven't a moment to put 
things tidy. Oh dear, oh dear I I don't know 
what I shall do if he goes on like this. I 
don't, indeed." 

Wiping her eyes with a tattered pocket-hand- 
kerchief, she drew back to allow her visitor to 
pass. He did so with manifest reluctance, for 
that scream had chilled him to the bone, and 
he had never felt less equal to keeping up his 
well-practised part. But the eye of Adrian 
Mordaunt was watching the changes in his 
countenance, and he durst not, as he fain 
would have done, attempt a retreat. 

The poverty of a labouring man's cottage, 
warmly as it appeals to the conscience of those 
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whose superfluity would more than supply his 
want, has, in ordinary cases, something healthy 
in its surroundings — its rude furniture, plain 
crockery, and rustic contrivances, such as have 
been familiar to its inmates from their earliest 
recollection; it speaks of rough, hard living, 
sometimes of cold and hunger, but not of ruin. 
It is in the lodging of a sinking family who 
have seen better days that the most wretched 
form of poverty is generally to be seen ; where 
nothing remains that is whole or sound, and 
everything is crazy, faded, jagged, and torn — 
utterly valueless for sale, though priceless as a 
possession, because it could not be replaced ; 
where the last faint struggle for a respectable 
appearance is visible in the tattered carpet, 
cracked mirror, and dirty window-curtains ; in 
the soiled ribbons and frayed trimmings of the 
once genteel dress; the hjit and coat, so 
respectable once, now with nap and gloss 
hopelessly gone — meet emblem of the wearer's 
life. Those who have dwelt on the beauty of 
poverty never looked upon it in a form like 
this — as a downfall beyond all hope of restora- 
tion, made the harder to bear from the re- 
membrance of the past and the fatal habits of 
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the present And to such a downfall had John 
Field, the lawyer's clerk, brought himself and 
his family, through the evil courses, the 
struggles, the failures of his later years; and 
he was dying now, with the stem conviction 
forced upon his soul, that if he had only kept 
a straight path, it had been better for himself 
and them. 

A meagre yellow face, unshaven, damp with 
the cold dew of approaching death, lay on the 
ragged pillow, opposite the door ; a tall yoimg 
man in a clerical dress, his smooth fresh cheek 
ruddy with health and vigour, sat by the bed- 
side, taking a lesson in the work to which he 
had devoted himself, and finding it more 
difficult than he had expected. As far as he 
had hitherto gone, there did not seem to be a 
subject on which he and the sick man had an 
idea in common, and to carry it with a high 
hand, in a tone of authority, over one so much 
older, and in such distress, was repugnant to 
his feelings as a gentleman. He had come, on 
hearing of his state by accident, in full honesty 
of purpose, and with a secret awe at his heart, 
mingled with tenderness for the suflFerer he 
hoped to strengthen and console ; and now he 
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was silently struggling with himself, and 
praying that he might keep his temper. It 
was a comfort that Mordaunt was there. 
Mordaunt had had some years' experience, and 
could deal with such cases better; and the 
young deacon had the rare grace of humility, 
and was more eager to learn his work than to 
show everybody a new way of doing it. He 
had his Master's message to deliver, but to him 
the door was shut, and the ears were deaf 
behind it. He could only wait and see if 
another would yet force a passage by which he 
might enter in. 

To his surprise, the sick man, who had 
ignored his presence for some little time before, 
turned to him on Gawford's entrance, gasping 
out the remark : " You know this excellent 
gentleman, Mr. Duke ? You all belong to the 
same breed, I fancy, and I respect you all 
alike I Come in, Mr. Gawford. You are 
just in time. The reverend gentleman can 
make nothing of me, so the field is open to 
you.'' 

The cough that checked this speech gave 
to its sneering tone an indescribably ghastly 
effect. It discomposed Gawford, and he 
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stopped short, uncertain whether he had not 
better retreat at once. With a hesitating bow 
to the curate, which was silently returned, he 
murmured something about intruding, and that 
he would call another day; but Field, by a 
violent effort, regained his voice in time to 
arrest his steps. "Don't go, sir, pray, till 
I have thanked you for your charitable 
kindness to a distressed family. Don't go, 
sir. Bella, find Mr. Gawford a chair, if there 
is one. He is come on business, and we know 
what that means, I think. Doctor, are you 
there ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Field. You had better not excite 
yourself by too much talking. Say what you 
wish, and let Mr. Gawford go." 

" Say what I wish ? Ah ! if I could ; but 
something chokes me when I begin. You have 
heard of the Friend-in-Need, gentlemen — ^the 
Society that helps you when no other will, out 
of pure charity and kindness ? Do you know 
that "tfiey lend without security, and sometimes 
pay you money down as a gift, and ask next to 
nothing in return — next to nothing, don't you, 
Mr. Gawford ? " 

"We look for a little gratitude, which we 
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do not always meet with," said the secretary. 
**My visit to-night was to bring you good 
news, only you seem too excited to hear it." 

" You mean that you had agreed to give me 
a little help, on condition that I would just 
oblige you in one trifling matter." 

*'That would be a matter of private 
arrangement, at some other time," said Gaw- 
ford, soothingly. 

" I know it would, and that's why I called 
you in. Man, I've done with you and your 
ofiers. You nearly won me once, and 1 sent 
to your office, but I've thought it over since, 
and I've changed my mind. You've not got 
my secret yet, and you'll never have it now. 
Every one of my papers shall be delivered 
to these two gentlemen to-morrow morning; 
and whether I live or die, they'll take care 
your people see none of them. What ? " — his 
voice seemed to gather strength from his 
indignation, and he half raised himself in his 
bed — " you set a man to watch me, to draw 
me on to talk, to make me drink, knowing 
what a poor creature I am that way; and 
when I'm off my guard, he worms out of me 
what I never meant to tell ; and on this you 
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go to work, and screw, and drive, and torture 
a fellow's heart out. You do all this, and call 
it charity. I don't know what this reverend 
gentleman may think of it; but if what he 
tells us is true, there'll be another kind of 
name to call it by when the general reckoning 
comes ! " 

Gawford shrugged his shoulders and 
smoothed his hat. 

" If Mr. Duke and Dr. Mordaunt have 
undertaken to manage your aflFairs, my friend, 
we need not concern ourselves about you or- 
yours. I wonder if you have confided to them 
the language I have heard you use about them 
both — and their professions. Men like you are 
always ready to lick one's hand one day, and 
bite it the next. So long as you get what you 
want, we are angels ; you only find fault when 
you are required to keep your engagements. 
I am sorry for you and for your family, whom 
I came prepared to relieve ; but these gentle- 
men, perhaps, mean to provide for them — if 
you are, as I hope, a convert of Mr. Duke's." 

He made a general bow as he said this, and 
left the room with a smile on his lips, so 
galling to the stalwart yoimg deacon, that he 
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could only keep up an external composure by 
clenching his strong fingers till they ached. 
Gawford's shaft was judiciously aimed — ^the 
sick man was silenced by his own conscience ; 
and neither clergyman nor doctor could avoid 
the disagreeable conviction that they had 
been spoken against behind their backs, and 
probably would be again. Mrs. Field, who 
had listened in helpless dismay to the conver- 
sation, and followed Gawford to the door in 
the faint hope of receiving a crumb of comfort 
in the shape she best understood — that of 
ready money — returned with the ragged hand- 
kerchief at her eyes, and whimpered out 
some words of apology. Her husband soon 

» 

cut them short. 

"Stop that, Bella. You can't mend the 
matter now. Tm nearly past help from either 
of the gentlemen, so if they do throw me 
over now, it can't make much difference. Fm 
obliged to them all the same." 

A violent fit of coughing again checked his 
utterance, and when it was over, the curate 
rose to take leave. 

"I see Dr. Mordaunt wishes you to be 
quiet, so I will not talk to you any more 
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now, and you may talk of me as you like, 
BO long as it does not make you cough. We 
don't throw each other over yet, remember; 
I shall look in again, and well try and come 
io an understanding. Mrs. Field will know 
where to find me, and 111 come at any hour." 

The dying man held the hand of his visitor 
in his own, and whispered something, so 
faintly, that Mr. Duke bent his head close 
to his Kps, hoping for an encouraging word, 
and hearing this question : "Do you really 
go on believing it all?" Involuntarily he 
withdrew his hand, and stepped back from the 
bed. 

" I wonder what your notion of a gentleman 
can be. If I didn't believe what I say, why 
on earth should I come here to say it ? " 

He met the clerk's eye gazing at him with 
a strange, startled expression, and his heart 
smote him for his impatience. 

** I beg your pardon, Mr. Field ; I was 
wrong to be hasty ; but do try and believe 
there is some honesty in the world. You may 
think little of a lie, but I don't." 

Again the heavy eyes looked up at him, and 
ho thought there was something hopeful in the 
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look. The lips moved again, and he caught 
the welcome sound — " Come to-morrow." 

" I will, T will," he said; "and I will pray 
for you to-night. God give you the strength 
you want, and show me how to help you ! " 

The tears were blinding his eyes, and he 
could hardly see his way to the door. The 
children outside were huddled together, crying f 
but they left . off to see the gentleman cry. 
He sat down on the mattress, took two of 
them in his arms, and comforted them tiU 
Adrian came out, when they left the house 
together. 

" How much time have we, Mordaunt ? " he 
asked, as they passed down the dark staircase. 
The tone of his voice was more intelligible 
than the words themselves. 

His friend looked cautiously round before 
answering. " Perhaps a fortnight." 

" God help us ! " 

" Amen." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

When Gawford, muttering threats of vengeance 
that frightened Mrs. Field, and set the children 
crying, they hardly knew why, stopped in the 
narrow passage below to button his coat, the 
door of the shop back parlour opened softly, 
and an elderly woman, with a candle in her 
hand, looked out. 

"You are late, Mr. Gawford, sir. How is 
the poor gentleman to-night ? " 

"The poor gentleman, Mrs. Trigger, seems 
to me to have lost his head, and his body is 
going after it. He can't last much longer ; he 
rambles and raves like a madman." 

"It's the stuff he takes, sir, makes him 
queer, I dare say. My husband says he 
swaUows enough to kill three of us; but he 
won^t hear reason." 
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" The doctor ought to forbid it." 

"He do, sir, over and over again. I've 
heard him, but then— men are so wilful. 
Hell send his wife down to fill the bottle the 
moment the doctor is gone." 

" Very sad, Mrs. Trigger, very. If any 
change should take place suddenly — there is no 
saying] when he might become worse — I shall 
be obliged by your sending your boy to let me 
know. He may be .glad of a friend at hand 
when it comes to the last." 

"And the best of friends, Fm sure," said 
Mrs. Trigger, curtsying obsequiously ; for the 
house belonged to the Friend-in-Need Society, 
and the business was not so lucrative that she 
could afford to be thought " ungrateful." " A 
light, sir ? " she added, making another step 
forward, as Gawford drew out his cigar-case. 

"Thanks." The secretary's face as he 
stooped to the candle looked unusually pale, 
but he only nodded to the civil landlady, and 
the door closed upon him without his being 
aware of a pair of keen dark eyes that had 
been observing him from the inner room, with 
the intentness of a watchful hound. 

An interval elapsed, and the two gentlemen 
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descended^ paused to give an order at the 
counter, and went away together. The other 
lodgers having retired to rest, the house 
became still ; even the children were asleep at 
last, and the only lights burning were in the 
sick-room and Mrs. Trigger's back parlour. 
The gas was turned down in the shop, and the 
chemist's boy waa snoring on his mattress 
under the counter; but Mrs. Trigger was on 
duty stiU. for out of h^T private apartment 
gUded a thickly- veiled female figure, with whom 
she exchanged a whisper, and then lighted her 
up the stairs. With a noiseless foot was the 
ascent effected, and three times Eachel tapped 
at the Fields' bedroom door. It was opened 
with a trembling hand, and Mrs. Field's scared 
face peered out. 

"Goodness! Miss Jowett, who thought of 
your coming to-night ? " 

" Hush 1 I am come to help you ; let me in," 
whispered Rachel, slipping quietly past as she 
spoke, and signing to her to close the door. 

" You have had a visitor already." 

"Indeed, yes. Miss Jowett. Mr. Gawford 
was here a bit ago, and went away very angry,, 
^''"ause poor Field was fractious, and spoke 
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sharp. He said the Society would make us 
repent our behaviour, though Fm sure I ahnost 
went on my knees to beg he'd overlook it; 
and Dr. Mordaunt as much as said we might 
expect the worst, and advised our having 
nothing more to do with it. He is coming 
to-morrow to see us again, and talk over my 
husband's affairs." 

" Very kind of him," said Rachel, in her low, 
calm voice ; " and he will take charge of his 
papers, no doubt," 

" Oh dear I Miss Jowett, they are all to be 
burned — every one. He has been telling me 
about it as positive as can be, and I'm to do it 
— ^the first thing to-morrow morning," 

" That seems a pity, when you might make 
something by them." 

" Yes, ma'am, so I say ; but he will have 
it done, and he says then he shall not be 
tempted." 

"Poor man, he is hardly capable of judging 
rightly just now, and he does not consider 
what a comfort a little money in your pocket 
would be to you. Perhaps it is just as well, 
for he would be worrying himself about your 
way of spending it — while, if he knows nothing 
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of the matter, you can add to his comfort as 
well as your own as you think best" 

" How, Miss Jowett ? I don't understand," 
faltered the poor woman, afraid to trust her 
own ears. 

" Don't you ? Is he asleep ? " 

"Yes. He took his draught when the doctor 
went; he would take rather more than was 
ordered, and I couldn't help it. He'll sleep now 
for a couple of hours or so." 

'' I hope it wiU do him good ; and mean- 
while " — here Eachel drew out a netted purse 
with sovereigns at one end — "you will have 
time to get in a few comforts for yourseK and 
the children. The shops are not all shut yet, 
I know." 

" But how, miss ? What am I to do ? " 

"Well, it is evident that your husband does 
not mean to make anything by his papers, and 
if you and I come to an understanding at once, 
no one need ever be the wiser, and you would 
have two or three sovereigns in hand to make 
you comfortable." 

"Oh dearl they would be the making of me; 
but what can I do ? The box would be missed 
in the morning, and he'd just go mad." 
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"We will take care he misses nothing. Is 
-the box locked ? '' 
Yes." 
And can you get at the key ? " 

" I think I coujd, now he is asleep." 

"Then all you need do is to let me look 
•over the box, and see if there are any that may 
be useful to the Society, and then it can be 
locked again, and put back in its place, and 
you can bum what he pleases to-morrow. If 
there is nothing I care to keep, never mind; 
you shall have your money all the same. I 
will give you three sovereigns for the chance. 
It will remain a secret between you and me. 
The Society will take all the responsibility, 
and so long as you say nothing, you will be 
safe." 

"He'd never forgive me," murmured the 
tempted wife, looking fearfully at the bed; 
" and he knows I never have a penny to spend 
on myself or the children, and he raves when 
a bill comes in for what's absolutely necessary, 
as if I were a thief ; and that money will buy 
just what we want — and — and — ^you wouldn't 
ask me to do anything that was wrong, I'm 
sure." 
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" Why, Mis. Field, if he were in a fit state 
to reason with, I should have gone to him 
about it, of course ; but it is plain that he is 
not, and it wiU be doing him a real service if 
you prevent his wasting what may be valuable. 
LL get in wZ for him a. weU a, for 
yourself, without troubling him for the money." 

Bella Field looked again at the bed, and 
again at the purse. She was too much accus- 
tomed to crooked paths to feel very strong 
scruples, but she was really afraid of her 
husband's tongue, and might have resisted, 
but for the sight of the shining gold. That 
delicious ready money, which would ensure her 
civility in all the shops, and open so many 
doors of comfort in a moment — ^how could she 
let it slip, for the sake of a parcel of old papers, 
that were of no good to anybody? All her 
life long she had never looked beyond the 
wants and wishes of the present, which were 
to be satisfied, if possible, without any regard 
to the future ; and the chance of detection and 
reproach appeared a trifle in comparison with 
the immediate good. She met Eachel's eyes, 
and the covenant was sealed without more 
ado. 
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Creeping to her husband's bed, she drew 
from under it a bent and rusty iron box, 
and a little cautious fumbling in his pockets 
brought to light a bunch of keys. 

"He's never let me see the inside of this 
since we married. It belonged to his office, 
and he sets great store by it. Youll never tell 
him. Miss Jowett, or he'll be ready to murder 
me. 

Eachel only smiled, for she was already busy 
with the keys. The box had two locks, and it 
took some minutes to find the right ones. 
When the lid was raised, the medley of dusty, 
half mouldy documents, some tied with tape, 
some polled in parcels, was rather disheartening 
to people who were in a hurry. 

" Shall you be long. Miss Jowett ? " ^ 

" I cannot say. I shall be as quick as I can 
for my own sake. Look here, Mrs. Field, if 
you want to do your shopping, and like ta 
leave me here, I am an experienced nurse, 
and will undertake not to startle him,, should 
he wake. It will be nice for you to get 
in your meat and grocery, so as to have 
it all ready for him and the children to- 



morrow." 
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**It will, indeed, I'm fit to drop now for 
want of a cup o' tea ; only I don't like to leave 
you here, Miss Jowett." 

"Don't mind me," said Kachel sweetly. 
" I am only doing my duty, you know." 

It was weU for her that she had that 
consolation, for it was trying work for the 
eyes, poring over dirty papers and scraps of 
parchment by a feeble candle, compelled to 
guard every movement, and keep watch the 
while, against a possible surprise. The rats 
and mice gnawing the wainscot, and a leaky 
pipe dripping somewhere outside, were the only 
sounds that varied the monotony of the sick 
man's breathing, except when an occasional cab 
rattled down the street, which, as it led to 
nothing but a burial-ground, did not often 
happen. Eachel's eyes and nerves were good, 
however, and she had made some progress in 
her researches, though without finding much 
to reward them, when she was startled by a 
movement in the bed, as if John Field were 
wakening. Cautiously shading the light, she 
withdrew into the shadow, and waited. He 
was beginning to talk — not, as she thought at 
first, in delirium ; but the opiate having failed 
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in its power to soothe, had begun to excite the 
brain, and fill it with thoughts and recollec- 
tions that came almost too thickly for words. 
Put out the candle I " he said impatiently. 
I can't bear the light — it burns my eyes and 
my head. Put it out directly, and come here. 
I want to tell you something." 

Rachel obeyed at once, and approached the 
bed. 

" Don't draw back the curtain, or I shall see 
the flicker of the fire. Stay just there ; I have 
a deal to say, and very little time to say it in. 
Don't begin crying, now, or I shall go mad. 
Just sit quiet for once, and don't interrupt me 
with whining, and foolish speeches." 

There was a low murmur of acquiescence, as 
if the listener were suppressing a sob. He 
paused for breath, and began to talk faster and 
faster, with more and more impassioned em- 
phasis ; and Rachel listened with straining ears, 
and eyes gleaming in the dim firelight, noting 
every word in her tenacious memory, till he sud- 
denly stopped short, with a fierce order to give 
him something to drink directly. She hesitated 
one moment, but only one. His composing 
draught was on the table, with its label : " A 
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third part to be taken at bed-time." The 
third part, or rather more, he had already 
swallowed, but only with temporary benefit. 
Another dose would quiet him for a few hours 
more, and give her the time she wanted. She 
poured it out, and drawing back the curtain, 
said, in a quiet tone of authority, " Come, Mr. 
Field, it is time you took your medicine again." 

The man made no resistance ; he only stared 
helplessly at the dark figure, indistinctly visible 
between him and the fire, swallowed the 
draught with the avidity of fever, and sank 
back on his pillow. Eachel waited till all was 
quiet again, and the heavy breathings had 
begun ; then she relighted the candle and went 
on with her search. It was quicker work now, 
for she knew where to look ; and it was with a 
throb of exultation that she laid her hand on 
an old yellow parchment at the bottom of the 
box. Two or three papers were then selected, 
and the rest replaced. The box was locked, 
and all was ready when Mrs. Field returned. 

**He is sleeping nicely," was the welcome 
answer to the wife's anxious question ; " and 
I have quite done. I hope now you will get 
a little sleep too." 
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She glided down the stairs as noiselessly as 
she had ascended them, and being let out by 
the faithful Mrs. Trigger, stood for a moment 
on the door-step, considering what to do next. 
The doubt was only momentary ; a return cab 
was slowly passing, she hailed it, and was 
driven away. 

The next day was a busy one. Mrs. Stoker 
had to keep an appointment in the city, about 
her legacy, and Rachel could not think of 
xdlowing her to go alone, and the business took 
up most of the morning. Then Martha wanted 
substantial refreshment, and they dined at 
a pastry-cook's, and did a little shopping ; 
indeed, there was some difficulty in persuading 
the visitor to move past the tempting windows 
of Ludgate Hill and the Strand ; so it was late 
in the darkening afternoon when they returned 
home. 

The secretary met them at the door, with 
the significant remark, that he had been 
waiting to speak to the matron on business. 

"Will you go up and make tea, Martha 
dear ? Here are the keys ; you used to be a 
famous hand at it in old times," said Rachel 
ooaxingly to her sister, for a glance at Gaw- 
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ford's face had decided her on seeing him 
alone. 

Martha made rather a favour of compliance, 
but the privilege of putting an unlimited 
number of spoonfuls in the pot out of another 
person's caddy overcame the pleasure of being 
disobliging, and the authorities were allowed 
to confer in private. 

"What is it, James?" asked Rachel, when 
they were alone in the office. 

" Well, it is all up with our plans, as far as 
John Field is concerned." 

" Have you been there to-day, then ? " 

"Yes; there was no reason why I should 
not call if I pleased." 

" None in the world, dear." 

" I had my own reasons for going ; besides, 
it won't do to let busy-bodies like Mor- 
daunt and Duke get hold of the notion that 
we ill-use the people. I wanted them to know 
that we were going to be liberal, as we were." 

" Yes, I understand. Well ? " 

" Well, I was too late." 

*'Some one had been there before you, 
dear?" 

"Yes," he said, gloomily; "and some one 
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whom there is no keeping out. The man died 
in the night.'' 

She staggered back against the counter, and 
sank into a seat. 

"Why, you look quite frightened. These 
things happen every day. I had no notion he 
was such a dear friend of yours, Rachel." 

** Don't ! " she said, hastily wiping the cold 
moisture from her forehead. "How was it? 
Did you ask ? " 

" Of course I asked. His wife found him 
dead in the morning; that's all I know. 
Mordaimt was there, interfering, and taking 
a great deal too much upon himself. He had 
got the woman, by hints of what he might say 
or do, I suppose, to give him over all her 
husband's papers; so we may .whistle for a 
siofht of them now." 

" Did he say — did he account for the sudden- 
ness of the — the death ? " 

" He said there would be an inquest to- 
morrow. It seems his wife gave him a sleeping 
draught before she went to bed, and can swear 
that she left nearly two-thirds of the stuff in 
the bottle, so he must have woke up in the 
night and taken another dose, for it was nearly 
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empty in the morning ; and Mordaunt seemed 
to think he was just in that state when a very 
Uttle would finish him/' 

<<But there is no fear for the wife-is the^r 

" No ; luckily for her, she loses rather than 
gains by his death. If he had belonged to a 
burial club it might have been awkward. The 
man was too fond of laudanum, as everybody 
knew, and might easily have got at the bottle 
without her knowing anything of the matter." 

There was a short silence, broken by a 
remark from the secretary, that they could not 
always expect to win, of course ; but that he 
was growing very sick of the game. Let them 
make one good haul, and he would be only too 
glad to let the whole thing slide. 

** Did you really expect much in this case ? " 
asked Rachel, in a whisper. 

" I fancied from what he let out to WoK, 
when he was off his guard, that he had some 
secret worth selling, but I think now he either 
took Wolf in, or he had got rid of it else- 
where. Well, I must be going." 

" You won't stay and have some tea ? You 
are growing shy of your friends, James. I 
believe I know why." 
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^^No one will say you are, Rachel, at any 
rate, A man can't be always dawdling about 
and saying smooth things. I have business to 
attend to, if you haven't. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye," she said, giving him her hand, 
which he felt to be cold and damp. " I have 
business too ;— so perhaps it is as weU." 
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